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CONSCIENCE AND THE LOGOS IN PHILO 


J. S. BOUGHTON 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


ig is a matter of interest to Christian scholarship that the Jewish 

people produced their only noteworthy ancient philosopher dur- 
ing the same generation in which they nourished the founder of 
Christianity. Philo, an aristocratic Jew of Alexandria, lived and 
wrote in that university city of the world during the same years 
when Jesus of Nazareth was fulfilling his mission in Palestine. 
Indeed the Jewish scholar of the Dispersion was even then pre- 
paring a position within the citadel of pagan philosophy that was 
later to be taken up by Christian theologians of Alexandria, the 
“mother of churches’. 

The debt which Christian thought owes to Clement and 
Origen, who labored at Alexandria during the second and third 
centuries, is well known. The debt which these theologians owed 
to Philo the Jewish savant has been demonstrated by Siegfried 
and others. But the line which separates the Christian catecheti- 
cal school from the Jewish school which preceded it in the same 
center of learning is perhaps less sharply defined than has often 
been tacitly assumed. Indeed so close were the two schools in 
their intellectual outlook that some early Christians apparently 
claimed Philo for the church. 

-It seems clear that the Hellenistic Judaism of Alexandria 
constituted an advance upon the conservatism of Palestine, which 
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suggests a generating religious movement not without features 
that paralleled the Christian advance in the homeland. ‘The exact 
connection of this Alexandrian advance with early Christian 
thought is one of the most difficult problems which confront the 
student of the history of Christian theology. Hence the signifi- 
cance of Philo as a pioneer in the work of transforming a domi- 
nating Hellenism into material for a new theology has led to a 
recurring interest in his peculiar contribution. 

When the name of Philo is recalled there are perhaps tai 
things that at once come to mind. He represents an extreme use 
of the allegorical method of exposition in his attempt to make the 
Torah teach the best in all current philosophies. And he reflects 
an early preoccupation with the Logos doctrine which played so 
important a role in the development of Christian theology. It is 
the purpose of this paper to suggest a use of the Logos doctrine 
to outline a theory of conscience. 

Now, according to Philo, man is made in the “image of God” 
in two respects. He is a “mind”, a free rational agent. He is 
a value, a “God-loving disposition”, a creature with a “hope in 
God’’. It is only when man is of this sort, a reasoning being with 
an infinite hope, that he can be said to differ from an animal auto- 
maton. ' 

But reason is twofold, says Philo. It may be the formal 
means for securing merely apparent goods. Such reason is 
doomed to confusion because it rests upon the variability of human 
desire which can lend it no abiding principle of order. On the 
other hand, reason may become the best of instruments, full of 
clarity and truth, if it become established upon that One Good 
which is eternally fixed in God who never varies. 

It is because man is free to choose between the One Good in 
God and the multitude of things that can only appear good that 
there arises the possibility of that frustration which is the “death 
of the soul”, the break with the world of reality guaranteed by 
God and the entry into a world of fantasy constructed by the vain 
imaginings of man. A man may make many errors in judgment 
and so secure only empty satisfactions. But he has always that 
capacity to “hope” in God and thereby to recover his course and 
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proceed with the support of an unfailing Benevolence. Evil is 
the neglect of this criterion, a lingering with the abortive structure 
reasoned out by mind to secure baseless, unsupported goods. 

Thus Philo says that the evil man endeavors to construct a 
“city of reason” which will guarantee him his desires but he finds 
that instead he has imagined a chaotic anarchy of lust. The pious 
man on the contrary builds a “city of reason” upon unselfish 
allegiance to God and discovers that all is peace and order and 
blessing under such a monarchy. 

This theme of a “sacred reason” may be found before Philo 
in Fourth Maccabees. It indicates how congenial to the Jews was 
the Stoic conception of reason as a fundamental ethical principle. 
But whereas the Stoics thought of this principle as a rational will 
the Jews regarded it as the proper attitude before the sacred Law, 
thus giving it a religious basis rather than a grounding in ethical 
theory. It was a developed conscience for the Jews and a self- 
reliance for the Stoic, two ideas that may become exact opposites. 
We must therefore distinguish Philo’s Stoic terminology from 
his Jewish conception of Law, for it is in the attitude to Law that 
a divergence is most clearly seen. 

The Stoics distinguished between a reason which is the provi- 
dential order of Nature, Logos Prophorikos, and a reason which 
is the inner movement of the provident Spirit immanent in all 
things, Logos Endiathetos. Their moral problem therefore re- 
duced to the simple injunction to live in accord with Nature. And 
since the rational spirit is immanent in man as a part of Nature, he 
has simply to order his thought so that he may never be out of 
harmony with the natural vicissitudes of life. 

This simple theory expressed a noble austerity that refused 
to acknowledge either pleasure or pain as good or evil in them- 
selves. But its practical working out led to unfortunate conse- 
quences. It led to that futility which having failed to get what 
it wants strives to become content by wanting what it gets. The 
goal.of the Stoic became a condition of “apathy” immune from 
the promise of good or the threat of evil. Reason became a con- 
cern for the individual soul and providence a wistful dream. 

By his austere reason the Stoic might escape any disillusion- 
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ment of cherished desires and any despotism of haunting fears. 
But for such freedom he must pay the price of never abandoning 
himself to an enterprise which involved factors beyond his control. 
As Epictetus puts it, a man must sharply separate those things 
which he can control from those things he cannot control and con- 
cern himself for the former alone. Stoicism required a stern 
sense of duty but it practically eliminated faith. The caution 
against disillusionment read out of the doctrine that sort of sur- 
render by which a man transcends himself in the quest of the ideal. 
The Stoic must find. the ideal in his own soul or reject it as an 
irrational snare. 

Despite the keen moral insights which brighten the pages of 
a Seneca or an Epictetus we must say that the Stoic view of 
Natural Law developed the attitude of a prudent man who has 
fallen into the hands of a master whom he but vaguely under- 
stands but whom he humors by an apparent servility the while he 
cherishes within himself the dignity of his own free soul. He 
takes Nature very literally but not too seriously. He submits 
with good grace to the natural course of events but does not per- 
mit those events to perturb the inner peace of mind to which he 
may retreat whenever circumstances threaten his control over his 
desires or fears. Nature is a god whom it pays to understand but 
a man’s own soul is the only thing he can trust. 

The fundamental difficulty with the Stoic doctrine of a law 
of reason lay in this assumption of two incompatible principles for 
its administration. Logos Prophorikos operates by natural force 
and Logos Endiathetos by spiritual initiative. The Stoic tried to 
unify these two principles in a conception of the Pneuma, or spirit, 
as a pure material essence, even going to the extreme of declaring 
that thought itself is material. Whatever might be the merit of 
such a conception for a natural science of matter and force, its 
moral implications are disastrous. In theory it declares that a 
man’s inner reason initiates the same activity which the natural 
course of events prescribes. In practice it recognizes that the 
natural course of events often thwarts man’s most carefully laid 
plans. Man is therefore reduced to legislating for the realm of his 
own soul because he is not entrusted with the exercise of a force 
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sufficient to alter events in nature. The moral law becomes an 
instrument administered by force over moral agents incapable of 
meeting that force with aught but a noble resignation. The spirit- 
ual domination so boldly proclaimed by the Stoic lost the bright- 
ness of its promise by committing the administration of the moral 
law to irresponsible material forces. 

It is because Philo can bring to the theory of law a principle 
of administration that subordinates material force to a higher 
responsibility that he can extend the Stoic sense of duty to a free 
enlightened conscience. The principle is that of Theocracy, and 
Philo has a practical example of the principle in the administration 
of the Jewish Law. 

Now the Jewish Law was without parallel among the nations 
because its administration depended upon no political power nor 
official authority. Its administration rested upon a most success- 
ful enterprise of popular education. Scribism and the Synagogue 
did for Israel what had never been done for any people outside the 
pages of Plato’s Republic. They had so integrated and instructed 
the Jews from youth up that as Josephus declares, the Law was 
written upon the very soul of each Jew. Other peoples scarcely 
knew what their laws were, much less obeyed them. The Jew 
alone knew at all times what to do, why he did it and whom he 
obeyed. According to Josephus, the Jewish Law was uniquely 
superior to the legislation of all other nations because it never 
allowed theory, practice and inculcation to become separated. 

From the experience of the Jews Philo may draw a principle 
for the administration of law which other philosophers had known 
only as a theory and never as an object lesson. By this principle 
a precise moral education for each person provided a motivation 
extending from the simplest practices of youth to the most pro- 
found contemplation of wisemen. 

The consequent success of Israel as a militant social order 
and an example of moral excellence could not fail to suggest a con- 
formity with natural conditions and eternally valid principles of 
life, no matter how one might explain the claim for divine revela- 
tion in Israel’s Law. Philo is glad to admit that the excellent 
principles of morality in that Law may be found scattered 
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throughout the traditions of other nations. But Israel alone had 
collected these principles into one code and without using force or 
officialism had made them the daily practice of every Jew. 

When therefore Philo claims a natural validity for his Law, 
that claim rests in significant degree upon the successful method 
of administration. Josephus in an attempt to describe this 
method coined the term Theocracy. Philo describes it by saying 
that God offers this Law but does not enforee it by any punish- 
ments. Itis a saving Law to allure men to virtue and not an en- 
forced guidance by which even a selfish fool can stumble upon 
great treasure. Only the wise can appreciate it and freely ac- 
cept it. ? 

This description of the Law will not fit in with an analogy 
from a fatalistic natural process. And despite the fact that Philo 
frequently describes the Law in Stoic language his attitude to- 
ward the Law makes it necessary for us to seek a different descrip- 
tive analogy. An obvious analogy for such description is the 
“unwritten law” of the best social practice that dictates only 
through developed sentiments and habits. For the Jews this did not 
mean the deification of convention and social pressure. Scribism 
and the Synagogue had provided that directive agency by which 
the rigidity of tradition had become balanced with the capricious 
innovations of unpredictable change. In proportion as a man 
can see that the best social practice has the sanction of divine truth 
he will lose all sense of social pressure and make the principles of 
social order a matter between himself and God. And should he 
consider that the moral character of God is inadequately expressed 
in some detail of the social code he is free to modify that detail 
according to his vision and by an established technique of scribal 
amendment of the current legislation on that point. 

Such innovation may incur the censure of society for an ap- 
parent violation of the code. It does not involve physical nature. 
The good man may stand with God against society for the im- 
provement of that society. He never retreats within his own soul 
as though social pressure were his “‘natural” master. There is no 
natural master over man, conceived as physical nature or human 
nature. ‘‘As mortals we must suffer,” says Philo, “but let our 
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sufferings be that other kind which is the reaction of our own 
activity.” Man should acknowledge no Lord save the God above 
the material and the social realm. The highest boast of the good 
man 1s to be a “slave of God’. In this service he becomes a god 
to other men and enjoys an equal footing with Nature, another 
slave of the same God. 

When therefore Philo takes over the Stoic terms for an inner 
reason and a reason expressed in the moral order of the world he 
does not read the real freedom of man out of the picture. Logos 
Endiathetos in the cosmos becomes something like the Platonic 
ideas or eternal beauties rather than a pantheistic world spirit. 
And Logos Prophorikos becomes the dramatic expression of God’s 
Grace through those excellences. In man Logos Endiathetos 
becomes a conscientious purpose and Logos Prophorikos its dra- 

-matization in word and deed. 

The Law is equivalent to Nature because it represents the 
larger experience of the race, in which are collected permanently 
valid principles for an ever increasing harmony among men even 
as the theocratic principle has manifested a perfect harmony in the 
natural world. The Law is not like any mechanical device but 
like a garden planted by God in the soul where the virtues may 
grow as trees husbanded by man and stimulated by the sunlight 
of a divine Goodness. 

Philo describes in allegorical fashion the manner in which the 
Law became so individual and yet so universally valid. When 
God delivered the decalogue, he transmitted it to man by the most 
marvelous of instruments. This was an “invisible echo” acting 
like a voice composed of neither body nor soul but so omnipresent 
that it addressed each man near and far alike. It was both “seen” 
and “heard” within each mind as though it presented one truth as 
both a flash of light and a reasoned discourse. It was a “power 
of God in action”, newly created as a divine voice. It rang 
through the Law like a breath (Pneuma) through a trumpet. 
Yet it was not a material breath like the Stoic rational spirit 
(Pneuma), but a more fundamental harmony, clear and articu- 
late, a very creative principle of rational spirit. It was like a 
“fire” that may guide by its light and punish by its heat. 
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Thus Philo describes the divine origin of conscience. It is 
the very spirit of the moral law and the indispensable instrument 
of instruction for any who would listen to God through the Torah. 
There are a number of functions ascribed by Philo to this inner- 
most reason which acts as the voice of God. 

In the first place conscience has a sovereign character. It 
acts as a king, a governor, a high priest, a trustee, a father, a 
futor. It comes to the soul as to a “hearth of hospitality”. The 
actions of this soul are blameless for they are non-moral. Its first 
business is to “pollute” this house or make evident the faulty con- 
dition of unaided human reason. It reveals the evil in conduct 
that was innocent enough before but cannot remain innocent after 
the moral law is divinely revealed. The allegory suggests the 
quickening to moral life and judgment that faintly suggests 
the thought of John 5:25. 

Conscience has also a judicial role. It is now called a judge, 
an umpire, a witness and an accuser. But the term used most 
often is “conviction” or “cross examination’’, ¢Aeyx0s, the same 
word which in the famous definition of faith in Hebrews 11:1 
has been translated as “evidence” or “conviction” of things not 
seen. It is a legal term and it is of interest to note that while 
cross examination as an instrument of justice was apparently .un- 
known to Hellenism the Jewish book Susannah shows that it was 
familiar to the Jews. 

Philo derives the judicial function of conscience from 
“nature”. It is not the authority but the rational character of the 
Law and conscience that convicts. God does not convict. He 
provides a saving law clearly understood of reason. Man can 
accept or reject this rational advocate. If he rejects it he be- 
comes a morally “dead” soul to whom the “incorruptible high 
priest” conscience will cease to come. If he accepts it he has a 
companion to advise him. In any case the reward is with God 
and it is positive only. That is to say God inflicts no punishment 
for the rejection of conscience but he will not vitalize into moral 
life and inspiration the soul that offers him no opportunity to con- 
fer that reward. 

Flouting conscience is an impiety because it is like asking God 
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to swear falsely in a court of justice. It is also irrational to flout 
conscience because this is an abortive attempt to thwart that fun- 
damental justice that deals with the innermost secrets of a man’s 
heart no matter what his outer fortunes may be. 

But the most important rdle of conscience is neither its sover- 
eign nor its judicial rdle. Its greatest blessing is an avenue of 
friendship with God. The Supreme Deity is a God of friends 
and man may know him as a Friend. If man were a slave it 
would be an audacity for him to argue with conscience. But 
among friends “freedom of speech” involves no loss of dignity 
nor respect. Convention and formality have their place but Philo 
indicates how subordinate is that place when he eulogizes Dioge- 
nes the Cynic for that “freedom of speech” which he first made 
famous by boldly speaking out his mind on all occasions. The 
virtuous man, says Philo, may enjoy no less “freedom of speech” 
with God his Friend. Indeed, as the Pythagorean maxim declared, 
“a friend is another self.’’ The Lover of God in discourse with his 
conscience may appear to others to be alone, but, says Philo, there 
are two present, the one a “true man” and the other the Invisible 
God. It is in this free and confident investigation of conscience 
that a man may receive his richest insights. Such was the case 
with Moses the friend of God. 

Like any other man Moses frequently encountered insuper- 
able difficulties. He then turned and asked God as one companion 
to another what should be done. There followed a “happy con- 
jecture’. Philo declares that all such “happy conjectures” are in 
their nature prophecies. 

This would seem to suggest that as Moses in dialogue with 
God became instructed and as the Scribes by the question and 
answer form of investigation into the Law secured practical solu- 
tions to moral problems so any man instructed in the Law may 
freely question his conscience and thereby receive enlightenment 
as from a Divine friend. Conscience therefore is never to be 
regarded with that superstition which shrinks the obligations of 
hard thinking. It is to be regarded as a friendly advisor repre- 
senting the offer of advice from above. 

The theory of conscience may be summarized by reviewing 
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the three essentials which Philo lays down in describing the in- 
spirable mind. There must be a “good natural disposition’, an 
unselfish piety. There must be added to this “instruction” in the 
best available learning, which for Philo meant the Torah but also 
the general knowledge of the day as an aid to its interpretation. 
There must be added to these “‘practice”’ or trained habits of action 
in accord with the best learning. 

Each of these three things constitutes a “grace” and is typi- 
fied by an appropriate biblical character. The learned Abraham 
typifies a speculative reason, the practical Jacob an active obedi- 
ence or practical reason and the “‘self taught” Isaac a critical rea- 
son. The three heroes represent a composite character of the 
mind prepared for “migration” or inventive imagination which is 
so sanctioned by God that it becomes like an artist ‘‘able to invest 
the objects which it paints or forms with motion and life.... the 
arts which were previously imitative of the works of nature ap- 
pear now to have become the natures themselves”. 

There is a further significance to Philo’s identification Ge 
the constituents of the conscientious mind with the patriarchs. 
When God said “I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob’, this, says Philo, was to indicate that God permitted his 
moral character to be so represented in the combined virtues: of 
these men that forever after there might be available an example 
of the personality attested by God as divine. These men, before 
ever the Law became written down by Moses, were “unwritten 
laws” or living parables of the moral legislation. What Moses 
did was to recognize the divine quality of these lives and build his 
code therefrom. 

What Philo has done with the patriarchs is very much like 
what Paul does with the example of Jesus. He considers that the 
character there revealed represents both the ethical fulfillment or 
spirit of the Law and the moral character of God. Neither Philo 
nor Paul identify this expression of the character of God with the 
absolute Deity. But they both feel the need of an intermediary 
between the law and God in terms of a model personality. Paul 
finds this model in Jesus as a disciplined product of the Law. 


* 
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Philo finds the model in the composite virtues of the patriarchs as 
a creative model for the Law. Both Jewish thinkers meet the 
question of the dispensability of the ceremonial law by shifting 
their religious faith to an example of divine character in human 
form. 

Thus Philo and Paul come to a conception of freedom 
through an “indwelling spirit” from exactly opposite angles. For 
Paul there is a faith in the Lordship of Jesus. For Philo there is 
a faith in the divine origin of the virtues of the patriarchs. Of 
course the view of Philo is more philosophical than theological. 
He is careful lest his use of the patriarchs degenerate into Hellen- 
istic hero worship. His task is to indicate types of character and 
functions of the human mind which have been and may be ex- 
pected to continue to be attested by God as inspirable. The Spirit 
is not a possession of man but a divine agent that comes and goes 
between God and man. Philo does not wish it to become confused 
with Stoic pantheism. Yet he is concerned to promise a divine 
assistance when the limits of human reason have been reached. 
He therefore indicates conscience as the avenue of such assistance 
and elaborately develops the method of acquiring that conscience 
along the lines laid down by the Jews in their experience with a 
superior moral law. Thus Abraham and Jacob by referring all 
thought and practice to God became “added to” the “host and 
people of God’, who like “angels” represent the service which 
“witnesses” to the moral character of God among the people. 
Isaac the “self-taught” by the same motivation became “added to” 
a more universal company, namely the “race” or the “genus” 
which represents those consecrated individuals who belong to no 
one time or people but to the “‘race’’. Moses goes farther and is 
bidden by God to “stand here with me” because Moses represents 
a character superior to the man who thinks, acts and aspires with 
moral validity. He is able to teach others how to do this because 
he is able to express the eternally valid moral Law in simple in- 
junctions and explanations for common folk. 

Philo would have men believe that the motivation which car- 
ried these men to divine wisdom is available to anyone who will 
allow a reference to God to transcend the formal observation of 
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the Law and to prepare conditions for insights which may be 
trusted as the very words of God. 

The man who is of a “good natural disposition” and both 
“instructed” and “practiced” in the Law will be able to enjoy fre- 
quently but not continuously a divine dimension in his reasoning. 
That is to say, in proportion as he reasons sincerely and disinter- 
estedly, God will provide flashes of insight that will illumine his 
mind as from a “light” above and beyond him. He will become 
“blessed” of God, “happy in the use of reason” and confident of a 
greater “probability” for the validity of his thinking than is nor- 
mal to human reason. 

Philo plays with the word “Eulogos” to indicate these three 
things. The word means “say well done”, and hence “blessing”’, 
as well as “happily reasoned”. It was used by Carneades and 
Arcesilaus to indicate “probability”. Philo weaves these various 
meanings about the word. The “say well done” is the creative 
fiat of God, pronounced when he created the world and repeated in 
the mind of each man as that man visions the moral significance 
of the Creation. 

The man who has such a vision is “happy in the use of rea- 
son.” By his own “self-taught mind” he has placed himself in that 
attitude for thinking which can easily view the handiwork of God 
as God intended man to see it. This attitude reveals him as 
“blessed” or holy because he is willing to think as God would have 
him think. 

But human reason even in a vision is not an intellectual cer- 
tainty. It is only an act of faith in the intention of God, not a 
knowledge equal to God’s. It is Eulogos or “probable”. Now 
probability for Philo exhibits an ambiguity which can only be re- 
moved by investigating motives. The man who says that God is 
merely probable and therefore need not be taken seriously de- 
scribes no fact about God but rather reveals his own motives in 
relation to God. The man who says that God is at least probable 
and therefore to be taken seriously into account does not describe 
a fact about God but he reveals a motive which can carry his think- 
ing about God to higher levels. Now since man’s reason is only 
probable the former motive will make it even less trustworthy if 
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God should turn out to be a fact, while the latter motive will make 
man’s reason more trustworthy since it has taken God into ac- 
count from the first and needs never revise that postulate. There- 
fore the motive behind human reason when once grounded in God 
may be considered a test of human reason before ever the certainty 
of its findings are reached. It assumes the only postulate that can 
validate human reason. 

Now conscience is Eulogos because it fixes the probability of 
human reason upon the intention of God. With this faith it be- 
comes “happy in the use of reason” and is from time to time cor- 
roborated by the experience of “blessing” or a creative vision of 
the larger purposes of the God so long followed with only an un- 
attested faith. 

With this much of corroboration for conscientious reasoning 
or “evidence for things not seen” Philo exhorts each man to 


Go up, O Soul, to the view of the Living God, 
rationally, voluntarily, fearlessly, lovingly. 


QUO VADIS? 
TRENDS OF THE PRESENT AND THE PAST’ 


JOHN C. MATTES 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


E are never standing still. Our activities are tending in one 
direction or another. Weare accomplishing good or evil, and 
usually we are of the satisfied opinion that our own times are 
progressing marvellously beyond all that are past and that our 
pleasant task is to break down the conventions and restraints of the 
olden times in the interests of a new freedom. So the pretext of 
progress encourages the destruction of old standards that have 
grown out of the experience of the human race during thousands of 
years. The very foundations of society mean nothing to some 
“advanced thinkers” whose thinking began and ended in the soph- 
omore year at college. They even sweep marriage and the propa- 
gation of the race aside as an antiquarian institution that shall be 
improved by companionate alliances, free love, unbridled license 
and—no children. Almost every other institution of human society 
and every regulation of the kingdom of God has to face the same 
attacks because men who are ignorant of history have become drunk 
with the folly of new beginnings, quite unaware of the fact that 
no one can make a new beginning who does not understand the 
reason for what is now in existence and forgetting that no one can 
go ona journey who does not know from what point he is starting. 
So the world is full.of “progressive” people who are living 

ten, twenty, thirty, even hundreds of years behind the times because 
they are unable to see the present in the light of the past. They 
are like men who would try to understand the life of today by peer- 
1 This paper was originally prepared to consider the duties of pastors, congrega- 
tions and of lay men and women towards their congregations and towards the church, 
and was presented to two conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Its publication 
was requested by the Wilkes-Barre Conference. As the real cause for the assignment of 


this question to the Conferences of the Mininsterium was the question of feminism, that 
phase occupies the larger part of the smarts 
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ing through a microscope at an amoeba or some newly found pro- 
toplastic cell. That will throw no light on man’s destiny. There 
is no understanding of human life apart from the human race and 
no understanding of the human race apart from its history. It is 
not possible to comprehend the present fleeting moment except as 
we see it in the perspective of eternity. ; 

To understand any of our practical problems we must learn 
from the sum total of human experience that has accumulated dur- 
ing the ages and, above it and beyond it, we must learn from God. 
So in approaching the question that has been set for our consider- 
ation we must find the fixed point from which we can begin our 
quest for an answer. 

As we turn to history we find two things that are unalterable. 
There are natural laws that, as far as all human experience goes, 
are unalterable: not only the laws that govern light and sound, 
force and gravitation but those that affect the human race in its 
deepest social relationships. Since God made them male and female 
at the day of creation to our own day and, as far as human reason 
can see, till doomsday itself, the human race will continue to be male 
and female as God created them. 

But aside from natural laws we have an eternal revelation of 
God’s unchanging will. God rules and governs the creation he has 
produced, and he has revealed his will to men. The pattern for 
human society has come from above. The very same God who 
made them male and female has prescribed their relations as well as 
subjected them to natural impulses. Society and authority are not 
a social contract but an inner necessity and a divine arrangement. 
So the family and marriage rest on this fundamental distinction of 
sex which God has made and which no human efforts can ever 
change. As we shall presently see this involves different moral 
obligations and different duties and missions in the world. 

Even the more complex relationships of society as it has de- 
veloped have received sanction and direction from God through his 
revelation, which is the final law for us all. God is a God of order, 
not of confusion, and he rules from above and all truth comes 
through his historic revelation, which fits our times and gives us 
ample directions for every exigency. To say that times have 
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changed and that God would speak otherwise today is folly; to say 
that Jesus Christ would have acted differently in our time is un- 
belief. All who are tempted to such religious perversion I would 
remind of the words of Luther that occur in the German edition of 
his Sermons on Genesis, of 1527. “When you hear these words, 
‘and God said’, take care that you do not think that they are passing 
words, such as men speak, but know that it is an eternal word, that 
has been spoken from all eternity and willbe spoken forever” (W. 
24:37). 

The society that disregards God’s laws destroys itself. Only 
in the keeping of them can we prosper and receive God’s blessing. 
So we must learn these laws and the laws of revelation must always 
be the interpreters of the laws of nature. 

In a simple practical way we will attempt to apply these princi- 
ples to the question before us, and our starting point will be the end 
of the Catechism. There at the end of the Table of Duties, 
with its directions for pastors and hearers, magistrates and sub- 
jects, husbands and wives, parents and children, servants and mas- 
ters, the youth and the widows, and all Christians in general we 
are told that ‘Happy the house where every one learns and does his 
duty.” Yea, and happy the church and the state where each one 
recognizes his limitations, his duties and obligations, and does them. 

Here the distinctions of human life unfold themselves, some of 
them due to nature, some to the needs of human society and some to 
the ordinances of God’s kingdom. Each one has his own place to 
fill, in which God has indicated he shall play his part, and which is a 
part of God’s order which cannot be overturned without mischief 
and sin. 

But before we consider those distinctions as they apply to the 
question before us we must clear up a certain teaching of Scripture 
that is frequently misunderstood and misapplied. It is the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of all believers, especially as that doc- 
trine is stated in Galatians 3:28: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” A passage that has been most 
frightfully abused ever since the Montanists used it as a justifica- 
tion for their female preachers. It is perfectly true that in the 
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kingdom of God, in the church, there is a spiritual universality. 
Race, sex and age have nothing to do with the position of the soul 
before God. Each soul can come to him without any mediation ex- 
cept that of Jesus Christ, which however involves the human media- 
tion of the means of grace that unite him to the believer. And all 
must come to God through regeneration, by faith, with penitence. 
There is indeed no difference here, but that does not mean that 
there is no earthly difference or that all have the same nature and 
that as a result all have the same functions and duties. While all 
souls are alike before the throne of righteous judgment, in the of- 
fering of the Atonement and in the reception of God’s grace, that 
does not remove the distinctions of age, sex, and office, nor does it 
impose the same obligations on all, nor grant to all the same rights. 
It does not make the daughter equal with her mother, nor give a 
man the right to disobey the powers that be; nor has it erased the 
divinely appointed distinction between pastors and people. Per- 
haps we will do best to let Father Luther state the facts: “In itself,” 
he says, “there is no distinction between bishops, presbyters and 
priests and the laity. They are separated from other Christians 
only by virtue of the office of preaching God’s Word and adminis- 
tering the Sacraments that has been committed to them, just as a 
Biirgermeister or judge is in no wise different from other citizens, 
except that the government of the city has been committed to him” 


‘(Vom Missbrauch der Messe 1521, W. 8:503). But that distinc- 


tion of office is a real distinction, as he is fond of stating in other 
connections, and the essential equality of the human personalities 
does not make their duties, functions and responsibilities the same. 
The very fact that there can be a table of duties makes that very 
clear. 

As we look at that table of duties we realize that there are two 
great limitations that help to bring about these differences,—those 
imposed by office and those growing out of human nature itself. 

Weare all familiar with the passages relating to the ministry 
and its authority and duties from the admonition of St. Paul to the 
elders at Ephesus, to “take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers’, on to the injunctions in Hebrews to “obey them that have 
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the rule over you.” In the church we find the distinction between 
teachers and those who are taught, between overseers and those 
who are led, between shepherds and their sheep, between the ambas- 
sadors of Christ and those to whom they come. And this distinc- 
tion is ordained of God. 

Now we like to exalt our office, just as St. Paul did, but are apt 
to forget the duties it imposes and the limitations it puts on our 
preferences. The pastor is not a law unto himself. Because he is 
the overseer who is to rule the flock of God does not mean that he 
rules it according to his own whims. Not only is he bound abso- 
lutely by the will of God as revealed in Christ Jesus and recorded in 
the Scriptures, but he is also bound to the earthly -and visible 
church; the church that called and ordained him; the church whose 
faith he professes. We will not waste any time in showing how 
the church of the pure Gospel is indeed the true church but only 
want to remind you that every minister owes absolute loyalty to the 
faith of his church. If he thinks that faith is wrong he must act 
accordingly, but he has no right to continue to pose as a minister of 
that faith. To belong to a church that teaches one thing and at the 
same time for himself to believe something else marks out a man, 
both in the sight of God and of his fellow men, as a fraud, a living 
deception, and an embodied lie. Either believe and teach what the 
church teaches or get out of the church. There is no honest middle 
ground. Those men who are continually calling in question the 
teachings of their church or who try to discover certain principles 
that are above the confessions, like some of the travesties of truth 
that recently appeared in a misnamed book, are simply traitors to 
their own church, who add to their treason the guilt of trying to 
make it appear loyalty. The man who honestly differs in faith and 
belongs to another communion I can respect, even while I believe 
him most woefully mistaken, but the man who tries to belong to a 
communion from which he differs I can only despise. The church | 
is not a debating society nor an organization where each can hold 
his own opinion but it is a body of doctrine, a certain profession of 
divine truth where all men are bound absolutely by the Word of 
God. 

But loyalty involves more than loyalty to doctrine. It includes 
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loyalty to the duties and tasks of the church. Men must live the 
life of the church, not devising individual liturgies to suit their own 
fancies, not setting up their wisdom against the wisdom of the 
whole church in matters of practical import that have been decided 
in conformity with divine Scripture. They are bound to support 
the works of charity and mercy, to aid the causes of missions and 
education, and they must educate their people to look beyond the 
narrow bounds of their own parishes. They dare not restrict be- 
nevolence for the sake of increasing their own incomes nor centre 
the interest of their people on the selfish progress of one parish. 
Neither have they any right to hamper the work of those who are 
conscientious and strict and loyal by a free and easy disregard of 
the customs and regulations of their own church. No man has any 
right to be a free lance; he is bound by the duties that come with his 
office, duties to his church and therefore duties towards his God. 

But exactly the same thing applies to the congregations. They 
too do not exist for themselves nor are they called on to determine 
policies without regard to the church as a whole. We have suf- 
fered terribly in the past from a false and exaggerated congrega- 
tionalism that leads each congregation to become a law unto itself 
and to imagine that it is superior or at least equal to the whole 
church. Let us get rid once and for all of the unscriptural idea 
that every congregation is complete in itself. The church is not the 
arithmetical sum of a number of units, it is a unity in itself. The 
church is one and each congregation is only a fraction of the great 
whole. True, each fraction is a complete whole inthe administra- 
tion of the means of grace, but it does not stand alone nor can it 
exist apart from the rest; it must work with them, cooperate with 
them in the unity of the faith, and share the burdens of the common: 
duties with all the rest. ‘“‘I believe one holy Christian and apostolic 
Church’, and not one million self-willed congregations doing as 
they please and teaching as they choose. 

There is another question that has become a burning one in our 
day and one that is concerned with the limitations that grow out of 
human nature itself. I refer to the place of women in the church. 
Perhaps we will in time have to face another question of natural 
limitation, the question of age, that we recognize so clearly in re- 
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fusing Communion to those who are too young to understand its 
significance and when we refuse leadership in the church to those 
who have not yet arrived at years of discretion. Perhaps the time 
will come when the little boys and girls will insist on telling us how 
to run the church because they also belong to the spiritual priest- 
hood, but at present the problem of feminism is the pressing one. 

God made men to be men and women to function as women; 
“male and female created he them” and nothing can change the dif- 
ference between them, nothing can alter their respective nature, 
nor the different duties and abilities that come as a result. Not till 
men can become mothers and women be fathers can the world alter 
these differences, and any attempt to deviate from God’s purposes 
as expressed in creation is an immoral and unjustifiable thing. 
Each sex must fulfill its destiny according to God’s plan. Any in- 
version is as destructive and unnatural as it is immoral. 

Fortunately we are not left in any doubt as to how these dis- 
tinctions are to be observed in the church. The New Testament is 
explicit enough that any one who really wants to understand its 
meaning can do so. 

To begin with the ministry. Not only were men exclusively 
chosen for this Holy Office by our Lord and his Apostles, but the 
qualifications demanded of all ministers leave no doubt as to their 
sex. For example “A bishop must be the husband of one wife,” 
etc. Those who talk about the permissibility or possibility of a 
female ministry of the Word and Sacraments either do not know 
their Bibles or else do not believe them. One thing is sure, the de- 
vout women of that day had no unholy aspirations to pass from 
their natural and God-given sphere where they reigned supreme, to 
cheapen themselves into becoming imitation men. The Elizabeths 
and Annas, the Marys and Dorcases, the Lydias and Phoebes, 
Eunice and Lois were all glad to be able to teach, train, instruct and — 
mold the coming leaders of the church in their appointed kingdom 
of the home. They did not usurp authority over the man but by 
God’s appointment molded his faith in the sphere in which God had > 
given them special gifts and authority, where man could never as 
well succeed; not over the man but over his father, the child, they 
exercised authority. Among women there was none greater than 
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Mary, the Blessed Virgin. Only twice did she presume to exceed 
her authority and twice was she rebuked and the lesson was not for- 
gotten, because she whom God selected to be the mother of his Son 
spoke no word, attempted no exercise of authority in the infant 
church, though it is manifest that she was held in highest reverence 
by every disciple. 

Sometimes the attempt has been made to cite the case of 
Philip’s daughters to the contrary, but because God gave them a 
vision of the future that was evidently exercised in private and not 
in public assemblies of the church does not mean that they preached 
in public. All the evidence is to the contrary. One prophetess is 
indeed mentioned in the New Testament “that woman Jezebel’, 
who seduced the servants of God to commit fornication, who taught 
and proclaimed herself a prophetess in Thyatira, and to whom St. 
John promises such dire punishment.’ 


There are two passages in which St. Paul, the inspired apostle, 
very definitely refers to this question. The first excludes women 
from conducting the services of the church, for in I Cor. 14:34-35, 
he says, “Let your women keep silence in the churches: for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak; but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law. And if they will learn anything 
let them ask their husbands at home: for it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church.” The whole context makes it clear that while 
all shared alike in the worship, women were not to preach, give 


2 How hard pressed the advocates of feminism find themselves sometimes becomes 
apparent in private conversation. We have heard the cases of Anna and Lydia cited in 
defense of the preaching of women! The first certainly had nothing to do with the 
organized Christian church nor is there the least hint that she addressed public assemblies, 
while the fact that Lydia came to the place where prayer was wont to be made, and that 
there, together with the women who resorted thither, she listened to St. Paul, that she 
attended to the things which he spoke, and that she was baptized and entertained Paul and 
his companions certainly does not contain the remotest hint that she was in the habit, 
before or after her conversion, of conducting public services or that she even occasionally 
did so. Yet such curious assertions we have heard made. 
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directions for the conduct of the church nor engage in public debate 
concerning the business of the church.* 

The second passage, which is an explicit instruction to an 
overseer and bishop concerning the organization of the churches, 
is found in I Tim. 2:11-12. Here St. Paul’s direction is “Let the 
women learn in silence, with all subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence.” The context again leaves no doubt that St. Paul is refer- 
ring to the public worship and the government of the church.* 

It was not because he was a misogynist, for later, in writing to 
the same Timothy, he speaks with tender regard and high apprecia- 
tion of his godly bringing up by his mother and grandmother, and 
praises the faith they had imparted to him. No, St. Paul believes 
that the public conduct of the church’s worship and business is 
something the Lord has committed to men, just as he has commit- 
ted the first stages of all humanity, men and women, particularly to 
the women. He makes it very clear in this connection that he is 


3 Ina previous passage, I Cor. 11:5, the women are indeed referred to as prophesying, 
which seems to have been one of the abnormal developments at Corinth which, when he 
comes to deal with the matter explicitly, St. Paul prohibits. As Kling says in Lange’s Com- 
mentary on the earlier passage: “The propriety of women’s praying or prophesying in the 
Church is here passed without command since he is only treating of apparel; while it is in- 
terdicted in 14:34 seq..... ‘In here disproving of the one,’ says Calvin, ‘he does not ap- 
prove of the other. Paul attends to one thing at one time.’ ” 

4 Wohlenberg in Zahn’s Kommentar (Vol. 13, p.115 seq.) has pointed out the wide 
application that results through logical necessity from St. Paul’s prohibition. On verse 
11: “We have still to think of the public services. Here it is the sole business of the men 
to take the leadership. The women shall remain silent.” On verse 12: “From the form 
of the statement it is evident that the request had been made, perhaps very urgently, for 
such permission..... Never and in no way shall the woman desire to exercise dominion 
over her husband. It is true that-the Apostle is here speaking in the first place concerning 
the conduct of the women in the public services of the church. If the woman be not permit- 
ted to teach there still less dare she assume authority or leadership.’ This applies of 
course to all the organized direction, government and authority of the church. Here she 
is not to lord it over the man nor to direct him. If she is not to preach the accepted doc- 
trine still less can she be entitled to decide disputed questions of doctrine or administration. 
The spirit of St. Paul’s directions in this passage as well as in I Cor. 14 should be per- 
fectly clear to every unbiased reader. That St. Paul was no woman hater should likewise 
be perfectly clear to every reader of the book of Acts and of his Epistles, in spite of the 
perverse assumptions and rash statements that have sometimes been made on the basis of 
a few statements and with an utter disregard of all the rest. When he speaks he claims 
himself (and notes the exceptions) to be speaking with authority. Great principles and 
a special revelation are the foundation of his directions to the church. 
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not arguing because of customs or prejudices of his day but because 
of the differences imposed by the creation of the human race. In 
the verses following his argument carries him back to creation 
itself. There God made them male and female and in so doing 
gave them different qualifications and imposed on them different 
duties. The reason the Apostle speaks as he does is because God 
has made the race as he has.° 

Will the different social and economic situation of our day 
make any difference? Are we not confronted by a new question in 
a new setting? 

History at once answers that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Not only was St. Paul troubled by the over-officious sisters, 
but the early heretics kept the question alive to the distraction of 
the true teachers of the church who strove to be faithful to the in- 


5 The fact cannot be stressed too clearly that St. Paul’s direction is not an arbitrary 
enactment nor even an isolated expression of revelation but, as its context shows, is in 
logical and necessary, yea, in natural connection with the order of creation itself. The 
connection between this passage and those in I Cor. has been well stated by Liddon 
(Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy, p. 18), “On this passage 
see I Cor. 14:34-35. It would seem probable that at first women did speak, whether in 
prayer or prophecy, at the assemblies of the faithful, I Cor. 14:26; indeed the Apostle 
speaks of a yovty Teocev'youcyy n Tpogntevousa in a passage appealed to by the Mon- 
tanists, I Cor. 11:5. Cf. Tert. Adv. Marc. v, 8. But this was inconsistent with women’s 
natural position, and was withdrawn on this ground (gicypov, I Cor. 14:35), as well as in 
deference to the teaching of the law.” It may also be of interest to note Liddon’s succinct 
reply to an argument of J. S. Mill, who offered the plea, so often put forth since to re- 
move restrictions that some moderns find undesirable,—the customs of the times. Mill 
says it is only another example of the “Apostle’s ‘acceptance of social institutions as he 
found them.’ The writer compares the Apostolic precepts addressed to slaves, and to 
the subjects of military despotism, and then urges that Christianity was ‘not intended to 
stereotype existing forms of government and society. But the analogy between the 
question before us and slavery or political absolutism fails in this,—that the latter are only 
morbid outgrowths of human society, while the position of women, as enjoined by the 
Apostle, finds its reason in the original constitution of human nature, which Christianity 
may sanctify, but cannot abrogate.’ This was a fact well understood in the early church 
even though it was attacked by the heretics, as we elsewhere note. Bishop’s Ellicot’s 
comment (Critical and Grammatical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, p. 52) on 
this phase of the question is so clear and well stated that we cannot refrain from quoting 
it: “On the position occupied by women in the early church, it may be remarked that 
Christianity did not abrogate the primal law of the relation of woman to man, While it 
animated and spiritualized their fellowship, it no less definitely assigned to them their 
respective spheres of action: teaching and preaching to men, ‘mental receptivity and ac- 
tivity in family life to women’ (Neander, Planting Vol. I, p. 147). What grave argu- 
ments these few verses supply us against some of the unnatural and unscriptural theories 
of modern times.” 
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junctions of Holy Scripture. The Montanists in particular tried 
to place men and women in the same position. They had their 
female prophetesses and even women priests and bishops. So that 
the Council of Carthage of 397 (398) which fully approved and 
encouraged the private teaching of women among their own sex 
passed a decree (iv, can. 99), ““Mulier, quamvis docta et sancta, 
viros in conventu docere non praesumat.”* _ 

Epiphanius brings a similar charge against the obscure sect of 
the Collyridians, who showed undue veneration to Mary, that they 
presumed to place women in the priesthood, “which was a thing 
never done among the people of God from the beginning of the 
world; and if it had been allowed to any, would doubtless have been 
granted to the Virgin Mary.” Of course we may have progressed 
so far in our day that the decisions of fifteen hundred years ago 
mean nothing and the heretics of those days may be the saints of 
today ; we may have become so wise that the experience of nineteen 
centuries can be discarded and the statements of St. Paul, together 
with any other passages of the New Testament that we find incon- 
venient can be deleted,—but I wonder. It may be that we have 
received a new illumination from the Holy Ghost,—but have we? 
It may be that you are freed from the authority of the Scriptures, 
—but Iam not. There still remains for me one infallible rule of 
faith and conduct. 

Have the times sochanged? Menare still fathers and women 
mothers, and will remain so till the end of time. Men are still un- 
able to fulfill the functions of women and women those of men. 
The duties and limitations of both remain different and God made 
them different in creation. Christianity has sanctified that cre- 
ation that man has terribly disturbed, but it has not altered its 
original laws. Its mission is to purify and perfect, not to change. 
And whenever men attempt to change God’s appointed order the 
trouble begins. What else was the sin of Adam than an attempt 

6 Canon 12 (p. 71; see Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Vol. 2, p.77) particularly directs 
that widows or consecrated virgins who are to be employed for teaching in connection 
with the baptism of women, should be qualified to teach the ignorant peasant women how 
they shall answer at their baptism and how they are to live afterwards. Tertullian also 
has to protest against the presumptuousness of some: “Non permittitur mulieri in ecclesia 


loqui, nec docere, tinguere, nec ullius virilis muneris, nedum sacerdotalis officii sortem, 
sibi vindicare’ (De virg. vel., cap. 9). 
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to change God’s order? So in our own time the abnormalities of 
modern life are beginning to bear their evil fruit. Do not think 
that just because we are doing things they are all right, and that 
because they have become familiar and are even hailed as signs of a 
splendid emancipation that therefore they are good. 

Every student of economics knows that much of the economic 
distress of the present day is due to the crowding of women work- 
ers in men’s occupations, and that this has brought about all sorts 
of abnormal conditions, where women support or help to support 
their husbands, where marriage is long deferred, and where homes 
are purposely kept childless. Conditions that discourage women 
from bearing children and prevent them from making real homes, 
thus neglecting and refusing the most sacred and glorious task that 
God reserved for them, are from the devil and a sheer defiance of 
the eternal order of God.’ 

Even if the degradation of womankind that is produced by 
this supposed and fictitious emancipation were not so apparent, it 
would still remain a violation of all of God’s order, who created the 


7 Martensen has well stated the practical side and its ethical implications when he 
says ,“*....a woman’s place is her home, and not public life. It is just because the State 
must not set itself in opposition to its own fundamental element, the family, but must, on 
the contrary, guard and protect this institution, to which it belongs that the woman 
should bear and rear children for her native land, that it cannot commit itself to appoint- 
ing women to offices through which family life, that important foundation of society, is 
destroyed” (Ethics, Eng. trans., III, p. 52). He also refers to the inevitable physical basis, 
which even compels intellectual interruptions on occasion: “....nature and its laws and 
hints must be submitted to, and this requires that, at certain regularly recurring times, the 
female constitution should have repose, or at least be spared making great exertions” 
(ibid., p. 53). 

Lest we be accused of living in a mid-Victorian atmosphere and of repeating the ideas 
of one or two generations ago, we venture to add a statement made within the last twelve 
months by a dean of one of the large universities of the country. In referring to the evils 
that result from the dominance of a boy’s life by women after a certain age he says: “It 
is a significant fact that women instructors do not clamor to teach in men’s colleges. 
Their own instinct or good sense tells them that their sex or that of their pupils will mili- 
tate against their success. Boys’ preparatory schools almost never employ women teachers, 
though they do have highly successful house mothers and women nurses in their in- 
firmaries. This may rest upon an unconscious recognition of profound psychological dif- 
ferences and it may be in part lingering prejudice. However much of this prejudice may 
be removed, it is still true that a man’s life and a woman’s cannot be entirely the same. 
Neither, therefore, can their education.” In other words, nothing in the world can ever 


change the fundamental differences established by creation, and those are the same differ- 
ences to which St. Paul refers. After all, the gentleman from Tarsus was quite modern. 
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race male and female, and in his most holy Word has clearly indi- 
cated the responsibilities and functions of both. 

Have conditions in the church changed so that we can dis- 
regard nineteen centuries of Christian experience or ignore the ex- 
plicit directions of St. Paul? Can we not relegate them all to the 
customs of ancient times and the manners of those days, and use all 
the other nice devices for getting rid of what -we do not like? Can 
we not babble merrily about the progress of the world and the need 
of adjusting ourselves to present day conditions? Do we not have 
to be more modern and up to date than St. Paul? My only answer 
will be a statement that is just a little over four hundred years 
old, but which states the fundamental problem and its solution much 
better than I could do. 

When the princes spiritual and temporal were assembled at 
Augsburg there appeared like a bombshell in their midst Luther’s 
“Vermahnung an die Geistlichen, versammelt auf dem Reichstag zu 
Augsburg, Anno 1530.” In the course of one of its arguments 
you will find this statement which I believe we all will accept as 
final: ““God’s Word is more ancient than you and will also be newer 
and more modern than either us or you, since it is eternal. So it 
shall rule and change all things, both old and new, and itself shall 
neither be ruled nor changed by anything whether new or old.’” 


THE ROMAN CONFUTATION OF THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION IN ITS ORIGINAL AND FINAL FORMS 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


UCH has been said during the past year about the significance 
of the Augsburg Confession as a declaration of religious in- 
dependence and as an expression of the fundamental principles of 
the conservative Reformation. For the Lutherans of 1530 it 
gathered together the multiplicity of threads which had been spun 
out since the posting of the Theses in 1517. It was the mature 
expression of their faith. As an historical symbol, however, the 
significance of the Confession is not confined to the value which 
accrues to it either as a courageous or as a comprehensive statement 
of Christian faith. For its importance was immeasurably en- 
hanced by the attitude which the Emperor and the representatives 
of the Pope took toward it at the Diet of Augsburg. It was made 
the center of the religious question, which was probably the chief 
concern of the Diet. The other confessions which were presented 
to the Emperor received scant attention,’ and this accounts in some 
measure for the relative neglect into which they have fallen. One 
can only conjecture what the fate of the Augsburg Confession 
would have been, despite its intrinsic merit, if it had not gained a 
hearing and provoked an ambitious response. 


I 


Rome had looked for a speedy arid happy solution of the re- 
ligious disturbance in Germany. Emperor Charles V was called 
an angel sent from heaven for the salvation of Christendom. “We 
hope,” a Venetian legate wrote, “that the Lutheran sect will be done 
away with at the appearance of the Emperor.’””* Charles himself 
expected that the coming to Germany of “His Imperial Majesty” 

1 The Tetrapolitana may not have been read at all. The Ratio fidei was answered 
by Eck without any assistance after only three days’ preparation. 


2 Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, IV, 2, p. 409. 
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would not fail to impress the “heretics” who had already been con- 
demned by the Pope. The curia enthusiastically hailed the return 
to the fold of Charles’ brother-in-law, Christian II of Denmark, as 
the first fruit of the Emperor’s appearance and as an omen of suc- 
cess in his attempt to root out the heresy.* The same impression 
found its way into the first draft of the Roman Confutation* in the 
somewhat melodramatic conclusion: 


With how many tears and prayers, with how many groans and sighs, so many 
sainted virgins have continually petitioned God for Your Majesty’s happy re- 
turn to us from Spain !—virgins who have either been driven from their con- 
vents already, or who fear that they will soon be banished forever, unless 
Your Imperial Majesty should come to their aid. How many miserable old 
men, many of whom have served God day and night in their monasteries for 
forty or fifty years, have entreated God in continual prayer for the coming of 
Your Majesty, as Simeon prayed in the temple for the coming of Israel, so” 
that they might be able to fulfill their vows to God even unto the end! In 
short, how many Catholics of both sexes there are everywhere in all the states, 
who, because the Lutherans have the upper hand, are kept from their accus- 
tomed worship of God and earnestly desire to be restored by the presence of 
Your Majesty to their ancient liberty of serving God! (Ficker, Die Konfuta- 
tion des Augsburgischen Bekenntnisses, p. 139. 19 ff.) 


But the appearance of the Emperor on German soil had failed 
to charm the “heretics” and end the schism. Instead of yielding, 
the Lutherans boldly declared what they believed, and stated the 
abuses which they found in the church. On the day following the 
reading of the Confession, the Emperor summoned the Catholic 
estates to deliberate on the method and manner of replying to the 
Lutherans. The matter was referred to the papal legate, Cardinal 
Campeggio, who suggested that twenty “doctors and theologians” 
be selected to undertake a careful reply, treating the Confession 
article by article. So the Emperor 


3 Plitt, Die Apologie der Augustana (1873), pp. 2 ff. 

4 The official title of the reply is not Confutatio, but Responsio. Cf. Corpus Refor- 
matorum, XXVII, p. 82: “Aliud est respondere, aliud confutare. Ipsi Pontificii haud 
pauca in Confessione probarunt: unde neque in Prologo, neque in Epilogo Confutationis 
nomen occurrit.” But the term appears in the prologue of the original draft; cf. Ficker, 
Die Konfutation des Augsburgischen Bekenntnisses (1891), p. 4.5. It was also in gen- 
eral use to designate this Reply, as we see in Chytraeus, Historia Augustanae Confessioms 
(1578), p. 222: “responsum, aut, sicut nos nominemus, confutationem.” 
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placed the writing which had been presented in the hands of some doctors who 
were skilled in the study of sacred literature and charged them to read and 
review the said Confession which had been presented, to approve what seemed 
to them right and pious and orthodox, but to reject whatever in that writing 
departed from the Catholic truth and the true religion.® 


The men who were chosen to formulate a reply were the most 
bitter and hostile opponents of the Reformation. Campeggio him- 
self assumed nominal leadership. But among the guiding spirits 
we find the familiar names of Eck, Faber, Cochlaeus, and Wim- 
pina. The work was begun at once. 


In the very first place they find that there are certain articles in the said docu- 
ment which do not depart from the sacrosanct religion..... In the second 
place, certain articles appear in the aforesaid Confession according to which 
conflicting and contradictory views are publicly disseminated and constantly 
promulgated among the ignorant masses by the preachers in their many books 
and sermons, particularly during the last decade. .... Third, many articles 
come to light in that very Confession which agree neither with the Holy Scrip- 
tures nor with the doctrine of those doctors whom the Church approves..... 
Fourth, besides the articles which have been set forth and which are demon- 
strated to consist in part of manifest error, there are many other heresies and 
doctrines, invented for the purpose of stirring up tumults, which remain in 
writings, books, and tracts published within the last years; of all of these the 
principal author and fountain is Luther. .... Fifth, it is clear that in addition 
to the innumerable errors which have been introduced into Germany at the 
instigation of Luther and through the teaching of his followers and associates, 
a disagreement having appeared suddenly among the Lutherans like some sort 
of civil war, other unheard of, impious, wicked, and quite insufferable heresies 
and sects have grown up and made their appearance (Ficker, pp. 1-3). 


These words reflect the spirit and the convictions out of which 
the original draft of the Confutation grew. It differs very de- 
cidedly from the final form of the Confutation which was read be- 
fore the Diet.° A comparison of the documents gives us an illumi- 


5 Ficker, p. 1. The final form of the Confutation speaks of the appointment of 
“several learned, approved, mature, and honorable men diversarum nationum’. C. R., 
XXVII, p. 82. 

6 A critical Latin text of the original draft appeared for the first time in Ficker, 
pp. 1-140. A critical text of the final and official form appears in C. R., XXVII, pp. 
82-183. An English translation of the latter appears in Jacobs, The Book of Concord, 
II, pp. 239-271. 
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nating view of the conflicting attitudes toward the schism in Ger- 
many which had been held by Roman Catholics from the beginning. 

On the one hand, there was an urgent cry for violence and the 
utter extermination of the “Lutheran heresy”. When asked by 
Emperor Charles how the religious disturbance in Germany might 
be allayed, Campeggio had suggested violent action and the en- 
forcement of the Edict of Worms.’ At the opening of the Diet of 
Augsburg the papal nuntius, Pimpinelli, delivered a gruff and im- 
passioned address in which he disposed of the Evangelicals as rep- 
robate heretics who must be suppressed.* As a matter of fact, a 
defensive alliance had already been made in June of the previous 
year by the Pope and the Emperor in regard to the Turkish peril 
and the German schism. Charles and his brother Ferdinand had 
agreed to destroy the Lutherans in Germany by force of arms, if 
persuasion failed.’ It was quite in line with such preparations, 
therefore, that Eck advised against further argument and coun- 
seled the use of the sword. And in its original form, the Confuta- 
tion regrets that force was not resorted to, 


for how much better it would have been to apply force to the salutary Edict 
than, after so many sects have been perniciously introduced, after so many 
seditions and tumults, after so many slaughters and disasters of the peasants, 
to compose a new confession of faith which Scripture and Gospel do not 
recognize (Ficker, p. 135. 11 ff.). 


On the other hand, some Catholics urged moderation as the 
most effective means of dealing with the Lutherans. The old 
father confessor of the Emperor, Garcia di Loaysa, had given the 
newly-crowned monarch this advice: “Sometimes use cajolery, 
sometimes heavy threats, sometimes gifts and temporal goods; in 
this fashion you must take God down from the cross.” — In- 
fluenced by his Spanish confessor as well as by the danger which 


7. Pastor, op. cit., pp. 407 ff. 

8 Cf. Gussmann, Quellen und Forschungen (1911), pp. 117 f€.; Plitt, op. cit., p. 11. 

9 Pastor, op. cit., pp. 361 ff. In September, 1530, Clement VII urged a war against 
the Protestants. But Venice and the other Italian cities showed no enthusiasm for the 
proposal, so he abandoned it (Pastor, p. 419). 

10 Schubert, in Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XLV, No. 150, 
p. 19. 
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was threatening an internally disrupted empire from the Turks, 
Charles stood out against the confutators for conciliation. But the 
first meetings of the Catholic theologians were dominated by a 
different spirit. Arrogance prevailed. Abuse was in the air. 
When Father Garcia suggested a more peaceful tone on one occa- 
sion, he was without further ado excluded from the sessions. And 
the Dominican Mensing received the same treatment (Ficker, p. 
XXXlli). 

These conflicting proposals—of compulsion on the one hand, 
and conciliation on the other—introduced friction into the business 
of preparing a reply to the Augsburg Confession. Charles wanted 
moderation. The theologians would have none of it. And asa 
result, draft after draft of the Confutation was rejected by the 
Emperor, until, after six weeks’ labor, the confutators finally sub- 
mitted one which was sufficiently brief and moderate in tone. 
“They amended it five times,” Jonas wrote to Luther from Augs- 
burg, “composed and recomposed, threshed and rethreshed; yet a 
hodge podge was produced, a formless confusion and mixture, as 
a cook might throw many broths together in disorder. At first 
they patched together an immense book. The book grew in the 
multitude of insults and lies. But before the first emendation, the 
Emperor rejected a third of it, so that hardly twelve or sixteen 
pages of that which had been read remained.” 

The Confutation was originally drawn up in Latin. When 
the first draft had been finished, work was begun on a German 
translation in order that the Catholic Response might be read be- 
fore the Diet in the same language in which the Augsburg Confes- 
sion had been read. Only the first nine articles of the German 
version are extant (Ficker, pp. 1-38). On the whole, few liberties 
were taken by the translators. Single words are often expressed 
by a fuller phrase, obviously for the sake of clarity and precision. 
Thus impietatem becomes unverstand und gotlosen lere, and deser- 
tionts becomes abweichung der sund und des zorn gottes. Some- 
times a statement is made more specific, as when qua a vera fide 
abducunt is rendered damit sie das volk von dem rechten glauben 


11 Kollner, Symbolik der luth. Kirche (1837), p. 403. Neve, Story and Significance 
of the A. C., p. 74, states that the third revision was accepted. Cf. C. R., XXVII, pp. 6-23. 
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abgeleitet haben. ‘The word catholici, moreover, invariably be- 
comes christen in the translation. 

The revisions, after the first draft had been rejected by the 
Emperor, were again made in Latin. A comparison of the first 
and final forms tells the story of the laborious ‘“‘cooking and stew- 
ing’ which elicited the remark from Luther that “poor carpenters 
make many chips and spoil much lumber.” An analysis reveals 
that words of persuasion are substituted for words of command, 
mild words for harsh ones. Thus exigit becomes petit, anathe- 
matisat becomes reprobat, haeretica becomes falsa, concionatorum 
becomes aliquorum, confutatio becomes responsio, and so on. Not 
only are words and phrases changed, but sentences, paragraphs, 
and pages are inverted, twisted about, and set up in an entirely dif- 
ferent context. Taking the reply to Article XXIV as an example, 
we find that at least half of the material (205 lines in the original) 
is cut out in the process of the revision, while only thirty lines are 
added. The transposition of the material remaining can perhaps 
be represented most graphically by allowing the following letters to 
symbolize the consecutive parts in the original: 


abcdefghijkimno 


and the following letters the passage parallel to the above in their 
new order: 
gfhkmcbadjelnio 


A glance will reveal how thoroughly the retained material was 
recast to conform with the more fundamental changes which the 
Emperor required. 

II 


A fundamental difference in tone is observable in a comparison 
of the first draft and the final revision of the Confutation. The 
one is dictatorial and impassioned; the other is respectful and mod- 
erate. The first form derived its color and tone from the mass of 
material with which the confutators surrounded themselves. 
Zwingli was justified in asserting in his Reckoning of the Faith” 
that “we have seen.... the confutation of the adversaries.... 


12 Jacobs, op. cit., II, p. 189. 


— 
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which seems to have been prepared before anything was demanded 
of them’. For Cochlaeus had already made a painstaking study 
of Lutheran sermons, finding ninety-one errors in three of Luther’s 
sermons, and five hundred more in thirty-six sermons of the Lu- 
theran Postil. Eck had prepared his Four hundred four Theses to 
attack the Lutheran cause, attributing all of the sectarian errors to 
Luther. Faber had expended amazing energy in the collection of 
carefully excerpted statements in Luther’s writings which contra- 
dicted each other. “One book contradicts another,” he wrote, ‘‘one 
sentence, one statement contradicts another—in a word, Luther has 
been transformed from a man into a mad, irrational beast.”’** All 
of these, together with many other vituperative attacks on Luther 
and his followers, lay before the confutators and gave to their first 
attempt its peculiar bite and bitterness. 

The Reformers are seldom referred to or cited in the original 
draft without an abusive epithet. Besides being frequently refer- 
red to as the “fountain-head of error” and the “author of this 
novelty’’, Luther is called the “seducer of the simple-minded people”’ 
and the “disseminator of godless doctrine and blasphemy’. At one 
time he is “insane” and at another “he speaks with utter frivolity”. 
While the princes 


appear to seek the peace and tranquillity of the Church with their suave words, 
their principal preacher, Martin Luther, whose teaching they follow and ap- 
prove so much, scatters among the people the most seditious books crammed 
with threats and acrimonious attacks, in which he spreads abroad his very 
capricious dogmas as if they were the absolute truths of the Gospel (Ficker, 
Pao. 22.). 


Melanchthon contradicts himself. Zwingli follows the teaching of 
men rather than God. . Bucer is the “proclaimer of the same im- 
piety”. One wonders at the never-failing fountain of invective! 
We have counted one hundred nineteen references of this kind 
to Luther in the original Confutation. In the official Confutation, 
on the other hand, Luther is mentioned by name only twice, and in 


13. Richard, The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church (1909), p. 127. A 
list of the works which were handed to the TPE with the first draft of the Confuta- 
tion is given here on p. 129. 
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neither instance is any abuse attached. Both references are coupled 
with the simple statement that his teachings have been condemned 
by Pope Leo in his Bull. Moreover, Wyclif is mentioned once and 
Hus twice in the official Confutation. In the original draft, on the 
other hand, Wyclif is mentioned seven times and Hus three times. 
But in addition to these, the names of other Reformers appear at 
every turn: Melanchthon (24 times), Zwingli (11), Bucer (4), 
Oecolampadius (4), Bugenhagen (2), Osiander, Carlstadt, Capito, 
Schwenkfeld, Glayt, Rhegius, Widensee, and Zimmerman. None 
of these names appears in the final revision. 

Such abuse is not only heaped on personalities, but is measured 
out to everything connected with these personalities as-well. Thus 
the Lutheran attitude toward penance is a “scandalous heresy, a 
temerity, and an offense to pious ears”. ‘The preachers chatter 
sophistically”’ about the invocation of saints, and “‘speak empty and 
frivolous nonsense” about mortification of the flesh. The confu- 
tators are withal “amazed how they have dared to force this 
trumpery on His Imperial Majesty and the princes of the empire’. 
There is no end of “absurdity”, and the truth is ever and again sub- 
verted ‘“‘under a dark and obscure manner of speaking’. What the 
Lutherans say is sometimes “absolutely ridiculous”, again “an im- 
pertinence’, “stupid and insensate’’, or “full of contradiction and 
confusion”. Most of these charges are aimed at the Reformers’ 
“books, tractates, ternions, and quaternions, which they have pro- 
duced in the greatest abundance, and which are more numerous 
than rabbits”. 

These charges led to the more serious contention that the 
Augsburg Confession was intended to be a deception which aimed 
to disguise the actual teachings of the Lutherans. The reply to 
almost every article of the Confession begins with a vicious slur. 
The refutation of Article [X, for example, counters with the state- 
ment that “their preachers have taught different and opposing’ 
things on this point, which perchance they have not dared to reveal 
to the princes” (Ficker, p. 38. 2 ff.). A final broadside of this 
kind is fired in the conclusion of the original draft: 
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For in their Confession they pass over certain articles with an appearance of 
piety, adorning them skilfully with more smooth-spoken words, and they re- 
view very few of them indeed, compared with the many, almost countless 
articles even of one man, Luther, which are found scattered promiscuously 
through his published books with their strident revilings for the benefit of bar- 
barians, with their insurgency for the seditious, with their innovation for the 
discontented, and their impiety for the utterly loathsome (Ficker, p. 135. 
oz). 


The deception of the Lutherans is found to extend to every- 
thing. In the very first article of their Confession the Lutherans 
claim “that the decree of the Council of Nicaea concerning the unity 
of the Divine Essence and concerning the Three Persons is true and 
to be believed without any doubting’’. If this is true, the confuta- 
tors ask, “why did Luther write to Latomus, ‘My soul abhors this 
word homoousion?’ .... On what account does Luther hate this 
word homoousion, since it signifies nothing else than what they 
confess here: the same Essence in Three Persons?” (Ficker, p. 
4, 16 ff.). So when the Evangelicals appeal to a General Council, 
“they desire a Council, not because they wish to hear its decision or 
acquiesce in its will, but in order that they may gain time to spread 
their errors among the people more fully and widely” (ibid., p. 
139, 4 ff.). The suspicion that the Lutherans intentionally mis- 
represented all that they taught or said appears on every page, and 
the attempt is made to demonstrate what the Lutherans actually did 
teach. 

This attempt naturally leads to the introduction of all kinds 
of extraneous matter. References to subjects which are altogether 
irrelevant carry the confutators far afield. The articles of the 
Augsburg Confession merely provide starting points for long 
discussions, behind which only the shadowy outlines of the articles 
can be discerned. For example, the condemnation (in Article V of 
the Augsburg Confession) of the Anabaptists and others “who 
think that the Holy Ghost comes to men without the external Word, 
through their own preparations and works,” gives the Catholic the- 
ologians an opportunity to censure the confessors on the question 
of universities. The relation between the two is not at first evi- 
dent. But the transition is readily made: 
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All those who do not wish to be taught by man are rightly condemned here. 
They condemn not only the Anabaptists here, but also Zwingli, who wished to 
be taught by God not by men, and writes elsewhere that he is certain that 
he has been instructed by God, for he has left His (Spirit). Here they also 
condemn a large part of the Lutherans who rest upon that which the prophets 
wrote: ‘And they shall be taught of God’ (John 6:45). They have also added 
this: “And ye need not that anyone teach you, but as his anointing teacheth 
you concerning all things, and is true, and is no-lie’ (1 John 2:27). And so 
they wished that we should be taught by God. Moreover, we cannot under- 
stand why Luther and Melanchthon disliked the universities so much, unless 
it was because they wished to have the Holy Spirit for their teacher. For one 
of them said, “The teaching of all the schools, the speculative as well as the 
practical, is damned.’ But the other said, ‘It is a word of Christ, that many 
false prophets shall rise up and seduce many people. I think, therefore that 
this speaks plainly of the universities.’ Luther said that the universities are 
the twelfth face of the Antichrist.... and that the doctors are locusts... .” 
(Ficker, p. 24. 10 ff.). 


In the same manner, Article XX (on faith and works) introduces 
lengthy digressions on the invocation of saints, the institution of 
celibacy, the rise of monasticism, and the immutability of the The- 
ological Virtues (faith, hope, and charity ), “of which the preachers 
would make one, although Paul said there are three.” 

All of this disappears in the final revision of the Confutation. 
After the revisions had been made, not a hint remained of the abuse 
which marks the original. Charges of deception and misrepresen- 
tation were deleted, and together with them all the digressions. 
The official Confutation which was read before the Diet replied 
directly and pointedly to the articles of the Confession in an objec- 
tive and dignified tone. Such references as remained were changed 
quite beyond recognition. These alterations become evident when 
we compare parallel passages such as these: 


Original Draft Final Revision 


For this has never been heard by 


But here the preachers deceive their 
Catholics. 


princes, since they impose on the 
Catholics an unheard of error and 
heresy (Ficker, p. 100. 13 ff.; cf. 
Jacobs, op. cit., II, p. 260). 


| 
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Here the princes confess cor- 
rectly in agreement with the Cath- 
olic Church. But the preachers do 
not mention the abominable error of 
Luther on this point, when he taught 
in a sermon on the Rich man and 
Lazarus: ‘After the Ascension of 


The confession of the Seventeenth 
Article is received, since from the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Holy Scrip- 
tures the entire Catholic Church 
knows that Christ will come at the 
Last Day to judge the quick and the 
dead. 


Christ no man has come or will come 
to heaven until the Last Judgment.’ 
Nevertheless, the preachers seem to 
follow this error when in that prolix 
writing of theirs, as many times as 
they mention Peter or Paul, they 
have never deemed them worthy to 
be called saints (Ficker, p. 59. 23 
ff. ; cf. Jacobs, op. cit., II, p. 248). 


Ill 


There is just as great a divergence between the first draft and 
the final revision of the Confutation in the principles upon which 
they rest. The criterion for the judgment of doctrines is Con- 
cordantne cum ecclesia? in the original, but Concordantne cum 
evangelio? in the final revision. The original carries a thematic 
text across the top: “The church is the pillar and ground of truth” 
(1 Tim. 3:15). And this text is carefully applied throughout, “for 
every man is a liar and everyone can be deceived and deceive. Of 
the Church alone is it written that it is the ground and pillar of 
truth, that it is built on a rock which is truth itself, and that it is 
the spirit of truth since it endures forever” (Ficker, p. 137, 10 ff.). 
It is not for everyone to“‘flee to the Scriptures and seek for the truth 
from them, since the Scriptures cannot be understood rightly with- 
out the Spirit of God. Moreover, the Spirit of God has been 
promised to the Church, not to those who withdrew from the 
Church” (Ficker, p. 136, 23 ff.). This was the principle on which 
the confutators based their first work. The tradition of the ancient 
church was appealed to, and citation after citation was heaped up. 
Augustine alone is summoned to testify fifty-one times, Jerome 
thirty, Ambrose nineteen, Gregory thirteen, and Cyprian twelve 
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times. There are frequent quotations from Chrysostom, Origen, 
Tertullian, Ignatius, and others. The church historians Eusebius, 
Socrates, and Beda are heard.The decrees of at least sixteen Popes 
are adduced, together with the decisions of nineteen Councils. The 
emphasis is always on the ancient rather than on the medieval 
church, and so there are only a few references to such men as Peter 
Lombard, Bonaventura, and Bernard. There are none to Aquinas, 
and the two quotations from Gerson appear only in order to rein- 
terpret the citations in the Augsburg Confession. 

These references are then supported by Scripture proofs, 
which are as curious as they are numerous. For instance, after the 
Fathers have been made to testify to the propriety of privileges for 
the clergy, the confutators assert that 


Christ taught (Matt. 17:24 f.) this immunity of priests when he asked Peter, 
‘The kings of the earth, from whom do they receive tribute? from their sons 
or from strangers?’ Peter said to him, ‘From strangers.’ Christ said to him, 
‘Therefore the sons are free.’ Christ wanted to have immunity from toil 
granted to himself and to Peter. He only paid to avoid offense, otherwise 
he would not have given it (Ficker, p. 127. 10 ff.). 


Again, 


If it is objected that Christ has said, ‘Drink ye all of it,’ and that the laity 
should therefore also drink, we respond that we do not admit the laity, as the 
preachers know, else all the laity will be offended, because Christ said, ‘All ye 
shall be offended in me’ (Ficker, p. 79. 14 ff.).14 


Similarly I Cor. 7:5 is adduced to justify sacredotal celibacy: ““Do 
not refuse each other what is due, unless you agree to do so for a 
while to devote yourselves to prayer.”’ Thus if a man should with- 
hold the conjugal! debt for a period of prayer, “since a priest ought 
to pray all the time, he ought to be continent all the time’ (Ficker, 
p85. 45) 

Some of these proof texts are carried over into the final re- 
vision. In impassioned defense of communion under one form 


14 Slight verbal differences appear in the quotations from the Vulgate. Thus we 
read “omnes scandalizabimini in me” here instead of the more familiar “vos scandalum 
patiemini in me”. It will be remembered that an authorized text of the Vulgate was not 
established until 1590 by the Papal Constitution Aeternus ille. Bsc 
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only, I Sam. 2:36 is introduced. “Let them therefore say to the 
laity when they come to the priest, ‘Put me, I pray thee, into one of 
the priest’s offices (Vulgate: unam partem sacerdotalem) that I 
may eat a morsel of bread.” The official Confutation expands this 
passage to make of it a “beautiful prophecy” concerning the dis- 
tinction between lay communion under one form and priestly com- 
munion under both forms. “Here Holy Scripture clearly shows 
that the posterity of Eli, when removed from the office of the priest- 
hood, will seek to be admitted to one sacerdotal part, to a piece of 
bread” (Ficker, p. 81. 24 ff.; cf. C. R., XX VII, p. 131). On the 
whole, however, the selection of Scripture passages is made more 
carefully in the revision. Apocryphal references also appear more 
frequently in the original,’* no distinction being made between 
canonical and extra-canonical writings. 

The Evangelical position that “nothing should be received 
except that which is clearly and patently proved in the Scriptures” 
is constantly alluded to with derision. The Lutherans argue that 
no Scripture prohibits the baptism of infants. By the same token 
“we argue that no Scripture prohibits the separation of the two 
forms outside the celebration of the Mass.” In another connection, 


the preachers are asked again, since they do not wish to receive anything ex- 
cept what is in the express Scriptures, why this is confessed which the Scrip- 
ture nowhere asserts. For the word ‘person’ is, as we have said, unknown to 
Scripture in this sense (Ficker, p. 12. 12 ff.; cf. 39. 17 ff.). 


The Lutherans are charged with twisting the Scriptures to suit 
their purpose, and are reminded that ‘“‘he who despises ecclesiastical 
constitutions despises or offends God.’’ But when the Augsburg 
Confession quotes Cyprian, the confutators “are amazed that the 
preachers oppose us with the ashes of the Canonical Law which 
Luther burned at Wittenberg. But perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that they do not understand the clear words of the text’ 
(Ficker, p. 81. 1 ff.). 

15 E. g., Baruch, Macc. I and II, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom. An interesting reading in 
the Vulgate is applied with telling force when Wisdom 8:21—“and perceiving that I 
could not otherwise possess (wisdom) except God gave it to me”—is applied to celibacy: 


“et ut scivi quoniam aliter non possum esse continens, nisi Deus dat” (Ficker, p. 88. 28). 
The Greek text of Wisdom appears defective here. 
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On the basis of references to the Fathers and to church his- 
tory, supported by such passages of Scripture, the. effort is made 
throughout the original Confutation to represent the doctrines of 
the Augsburg Confession as heresies which have already been con- 
demned. It needs only to be brought to the attention of the 
Emperor that “this heresy, which the preachers of the princes have 
revived from the ashes, has been condemned-already in the time of 
Augustine.’ No less than twenty-one of the older heresies are 
found to have their revival in Germany. The Lutheran attitude 
toward the invocation of saints 


was the error of the heretic Vigilantius, whom Jerome convicted eleven hun- 
dred years ago. This same heresy was revived long after by the Albigenses, 
the Poor of Lyons, the Waldenses, the Picards, the younger Cathari, and 
others. The heresy has already been condemned so often that it is a disgrace 
to mention it (Ficker, p. 70. 2 ff.). 


Everything from the refusal to honor relics of saints to the failure 
to use wax tapers is traced to a dangerous error which has been 
condemned before. But the Lutherans go beyond all other heretics 
when they no longer “anoint the sick with the chrism and sacred oil, 
but their shoes” (Ficker, p. 55.2). They appear to be strangely 
refractory, for although 


the Pope together with the college of cardinals and a council of experts has 
condemned a list of ten articles of Luther on penance ten years ago already, 
the preachers still have the audacity to discuss this doctrine of the Adversary 
not only before their illustrious princes, but even before His Holy Imperial 
Majesty! (Ficker, p. 106, p. 8 ff.) 


The consequences and effects of the revival of these pernicious 
errors are evident on every hand. ‘Germany was once a very 
Christian land before Lutheranism held sway there,’ but now 
“almost all the people depart from piety and the Christian life on 
account of these articles.” If the whole land would return once 
again to the Catholic faith, “it would appear to have another and a 
more honest countenance.” “The Lutherans cannot be ignorant 
of how many evils and almost infinite wickedness and corruptions 
may come about through the omission and destruction of confes- 
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sion.” For this reason, as well as on account of “the temerity with 
which they take wives, they are wont afterward to fall into other 
abominable heresies and incite the people to all manner of disobedi- 
ence and rebellion.” 

And the first fruit of the Lutheran schism was the Peasants’ 
War in 1525. 


Luther said: ‘I do not know of any state which is governed happily by laws.’ 
Luther taught : “It is impossible to keep the Gospel and the laws of men at the 
same time; so it is impossible to preserve peace and keep the laws at the same 
time.’ Luther also taught: “There is no hope of a remedy, unless all the laws 
of all men are abolished once for all, and we judge and rule all things accord- 
ing to the Gospel.’ So much opposed to the government of the princes and 
every magistracy is this teaching that, alas, that bloody and most dangerous 
sedition of peasants grew out of it! (Ficker, p. 57. 11 ff.; cf. pp. 30.4, 63.3, 


75.9, 92.4, 107.19.) 


It is interesting to notice how the blame for these uprisings was 
diplomatically shifted in the final revision of the Confutation to the 
Anababtists. A reference is inserted in the response to Article IX: 


They are right in condemning the Anabaptists, a most seditious class of men 
which ought to be banished far from the boundaries of the Roman Empire in 
order that illustrious Germany may not suffer again such a destructive and 
sanguinary commotion as she experienced five years ago in the slaughter of so 
many thousands.’® 


But the original draft represents the Anabaptists and other 
radical sects as another fruit of the Lutheran schism. “Let the 
preachers investigate whether or not the Anabaptists spring from 
the Lutherans,” is the challenge which is thrown out. Luther is 
blamed for the destruction of images and statuary, the depredations 
of Carlstadt, and the extravagances of the Swiss. 


For when they condemn the Pelagians and others, who are they but the 
preachers of Strasbourg, Basel, Constance, Zurich, Memmingen, and the like, 
since Zwingli writes more than once that original sin is not sin, but a natural 
defect like stammering (Ficker, p. 10. 9 ff.). 


16 Jacobs, op. cit., II, p. 244. The same article in the original draft contains no 
reference to the peasants. 
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Luther is the author of all these abominations, ‘“‘such as the Caper- 
naites against the sacrament of the Eucharist, the Anabaptists 
against the baptism of infants, and many others besides, so that 
every home and nearly each individual person has found a new re- 
ligion of his own’’.”” 

Still another evil fruit of the Lutheran schism was traced to 
the attitude of Luther toward the Turks,-who were constantly 
threatening to invade the empire. 


He did not wish Christians to wage war against the Turks because it is con- 
trary to the will of God, the while we pray daily: “Thy will be done’. This 
unheard of teaching was produced in order that the ruler of the Turks might 
take heart during the dissensions in Germany and attack it with the greatest 
violence. Who does not know that the Lutherans are to blame for this? 
(Ficker, p. 20. 14 ff.). 


Nothing of this found its way into the final revision. Ma- 
terial drawn from church history is either omitted entirely or 
greatly reduced in such a way as to be less offensive. Quotations 
from the Fathers are given less prominence too. Scripture refer- 
ences are substituted, and the burden of the reply is made to rest on 
them. In the reply to Article XVIII, for example, citations from 
the Bible are increased from two to nine, and seven are added under 
Article XX. The official Confutation proceeds simply, directly, 
and calmly to build up a refutation on a chain of proof-texts which 
are, for the most part, aptly chosen. It is unique among the Roman 
Catholic documents of the period because it is Scriptural. 


IV 


It remains to touch upon the difference which appears in the 
character of the arguments employed in the original and final forms 
of the Confutation. Neither presents strong arguments, it is true, 
and both lack the clarity of thought and the tone of conviction 
which distinguish the Augsburg Confession. Both Confutations 

17 Ficker, p. 3. 22 ff.; cf. pp. 60. 11, 188. 13. The German variata of the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession has a different explanation to offer: “But as to the want of unity 
and the dissension in the Church, it is well known how these matters first happened and 


who have given occasion for the separation; namely, the venders of indulgences, who with- 
out shame preached intolerable lies....” (Jacobs, op. cit., I, p. 300). 
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reflect the uncertainty and instability which marked Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine in the period which preceded the formulations of the 
Council of Trent. Nevertheless, the final revision makes a more 
serious and honest effort to reply to the Lutheran Confession than 
the original. There is no evasion or hedging on the main points 
of contention, despite the fact that the official document passes over 
the complaints on the scandalous life of the priests, the punishment 
of priests who marry, the inactivity of bishops regarding abuses, 
and the taking of monastic vows at an irresponsible age. Despite 
the fact that Melanchthon noticed “how cunningly and artfully it 
was written, so that on some points it could deceive even the cau- 
tious,’”** it stood on a far higher plane than the first draft. The 
original preferred to argue by means of circumlocutions, verbosity, 
transparent sophistries, and appeals to human passions and preju- 
dices. 

The most trivial details are treated with mock seriousness in 
the first draft. “No one has been so mad as to say that only men- 
dicants are perfect, since there are also many monks who are not 
mendicants” (Ficker, p. 123.6). Words are toyed with in lieu of 
more substantial arguments. ‘Since faith is the foundation (fun- 
damentum) of things hoped for, and so the foundation of the spirit- 
ual edifice, it is silly to believe that the foundation is the whole 
building” (ibid., p. 66. 28 ff.). The claim that every Christian 
has the right to hear the confessions of others is gracefully side- 
stepped with an implied threat: ““Whoever read that women, that 
garrulous and loquacious race, heard confession in the Church— 
granted that some doubtless might seek after it out of curiosity!” 
(ibid., p. 45. 18 ff.). The charge that there is a widespread igno- 
rance of the Christian religion among the people is just as easily 
passed by, since “there will not be found in the woods even a char- 
coal-burner who will not have instructed his infant child, as soon as 
instruction could be begun, in the faith and symbol of the apostles” 
(ibid., p. 65. 21 ff.). And doubt as to the authorship of the Apostles’ 
Creed’® is simply dispelled by recourse to the Mother church, for 
“the Church is a real mother, and not a stepmother. She is not 


18 In the Apology, in Jacobs, of. cit., I, p. 74. 
19 Ibid., p. 12.5 ff. Valla and Erasmus had raised the question. 
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cruel, but provides for her sons as a hen gathers its chickens under 
its wing” (ibid., p. 111. 30 ff.). 

It will have been observed already that the original Confuta- 
tion was addressed to the Emperor by the Roman Catholic the- 
ologians, while the final revision represents the Emperor as giving 
the “Christian reply” himself with the help of the theologians. The 
address to the Emperor in the original offers many opportunities 
for the instruction of “His Imperial Majesty” in matters pertain- 
ing to his empire. He is constantly reminded that the discord in 
Germany and the danger from the Turks could be removed at a 
stroke if he would only determine to crush Lutheranism. But a 
more subtle argument is introduced to win the Emperor. He is not 
only flattered with a fulsome praise which increases as the Confu- 
tation proceeds, but his Spanish blood and loyalties are appealed to, 
as when Luther is quoted as declaring, “to the injury of all the 
Catholic kingdoms of Spain, that it is not known whether it is St. 
James or some dead dog or horse which lies in Compostella or Tou- 
louse” (tbid., p. 73. 21 ff.). 

When all other argument fails, long-winded passages of repe-. 
titious rhetoric are resorted to, as if the Lutherans might be con- 
founded if not confuted. We come upon a typical passage toward 
the close: 


The preachers ask that the bishops allow the Gospel to be taught purely. This 
the bishops freely permit; nay, rather, they urge it to be done. But the 
preachers do not preach the pure Gospel, but they mix the defects of almost 
all the heretics with the Gospel, they turn everything upside down, they dig 
old cisterns which cannot hold water, and they arm themselves to destroy the 
Church because of a misunderstanding of the Gospel. For Luther has been 
found to have corrupted, perverted, and falsified the New Testament in many 
hundreds of passages, and thus they destroy the purity of the Gospel, the 
purity of the Christian life, and the unity of the Church, and sow dissensions 
and schisms among a Christian people. But the bishops, who discharge the 
office of a good pastor, properly keep these wolves out of the Master’s sheep- 
fold, and prevent such innovators from turning the people aside from the truth 
of faith and from harmonious unity (Ficker, p. 133. 29 ff.). 


All such forms of argumentation were removed from the final 
revision of the Confutation which was read before the Diet. Since 
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the burden of the refutation was thrown upon the Scriptures, 
there was little need for such ingenious expositions as were at first 
attempted. The confutation became a response; the arraignment 
became a plea. Instead of fulminating arrogantly, as the confuta- 
tors did in the original draft, we find that 


His Holy Imperial Majesty is fully convinced and hopes that the result will be 
that when the Elector, princes, and cities have heard and understood this Re- 
ply, they will agree with united minds in regard to those matters also in which 
they perhaps have not agreed hitherto with the Roman Catholic Church..... 
For such conduct on their part His Imperial Majesty will be peculiarly grate- 
ful and will bestow his special favor upon them all in common and also, as op- 
portunity offers, upon them individually (Jacobs, op. cit., II, p. 271). 


Although Melanchthon expressed the opinion” that the confutators 
were asses (asini) and fog-heads (nebulones), the final revision 
(which was the only form of the Confutation which Melanchthon 
knew ) is far more worthy of a declaration of the Roman church 
than the original form. 

At least, it satisfied Emperor Charles. He comported himself 
with a gracious neutrality befittng an emperor, as Brenz reports.” 
“When our Confession was read, he went to sleep; and when the 
Response of the adversaries was read, he went to sleep again.” 


20 In the Apology. Cf. Hase, Libri Symbolici (1827), pp. 186, 280. 
21 Ina letter of Brenz, quoted in Kollner, op. cit., p. 411. 


THE FORTY-THREE COPENHAGEN ARTICLES* 


J. W. DOBERSTEIN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


S early as 1526 the Reformation had become a national move- 
ment in Denmark. The original reform ideas came through 
Luther’s works and through Danes who had studied at Witten- 
berg; but the chief factors in the execution of the Reformation 
were the Danish preaching and the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Danish in 1524. These ideas found fertile soil in Den- 
mark, where Christian II, as early as 1521, had made laws for 
church reform. His son, Frederick I, was also sympathetic with 
reform ideas. In 1526 a diet at Odense ruled that in the future 
all bishops should receive confirmation at the hands of the Arch- 
bishop instead of the Pope. The hierarchy was weak and morally 
defective, and Denmark had only one outstanding theologian, 
Paulus Heliae. Influenced by Erasmus, he wanted to reform the 
church, and translated several of Luther’s works, but then turned 
sharply against the Reformation. 

It is an interesting fact that the first Lutheran church, was 
established in Denmark, In 1528 the first Lutheran Kirchenord- 
nung was issued by Duke Christian of Schleswig (later to become 
King Christian III) for the province of Hadersleben-Torning Len. 
In July 1530 a diet was held in Copenhagen. The Catholic prel- 
ates, assisted by Paulus Heliae and two doctors of theology im- 
ported from Cologne, strove to have the Evangelicals denounced as 
heretics. The Evangelicals anticipated this attempt and more than 
twenty preachers assembled and drew up the Forty-three Articles 
of Copenhagen. The leader of the Evangelicals and probably the 
chief author of the Confession was Hans Tausen. The Catholics 
presented a bill of complaint in twenty-seven articles, but neither 


1 Translated from the German version of E. Pontoppidan, Annales Ecclesiae 
Danicae, Il (1744), 836 ff. Quoted by Alfred Th. Jorgensen: Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, XLI. Jahrgang, 6 Heft, 374 ff. 
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the Evangelical nor the Catholic documents were officially recog- 
nized. However, the Reformation itself was victorious at this 
same diet. On July 14, the King and the national council drew up 
a “Reces” in which the following appears: ‘Concerning the Word 
of God and the Gospel, it is our will that whoever has the grace may 
preach it distinctly and teach it publicly before the common people, 
in all our cities and everywhere throughout the whole Kingdom, as 
our subjects, the men of the cities in North Jutland have so earn- 
estly requested. If anyone preaches or teaches anything except 
that which he can demonstrate from Holy Scripture, he shall appear 
before the court of law.” 

Though the Forty-three Articles do not have the political sig- 
nificance that attaches to the Augsburg Confession, they are never- 
theless important “expressions of the spiritual power within the 
Reformation in the famous summer of 1530.” 


THE FORTY-THREE COPENHAGEN ARTICLES 
I 


The Holy Scriptures, called Canonica Scriptura, are the only perfect rule 
and law, according to which all who wish to obtain God’s grace and salvation 
must live and conform themselves. 


II 


Therefore, a true Christian needs no other rule or law for certainty and 
salvation than only the teaching of Jesus Christ, which is the above-mentioned 
Holy Scriptures, without intermixture of human glosses, additions, and in- 
ventions. 

III 


Moreover, whoever wishes to go another way or follow other teaching 
than the instruction of the Scriptures concerning certainty and salvation, 
which is abundantly offered to us through faith in Christ, is ignorant, blind, 
and superstitious, no matter how wise and godly he appears to the world. 


IV 


From these Holy Scriptures we know and believe that there is an eternal, 
almighty, all-wise God, in three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, equal 
in eternal divinity, power, and honor, by whom heaven and earth and all crea- 
tures were created. 
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We believe and teach that the Son of God, Jesus Christ, a true son of man 
in the condition of men, yet without sin and born of a pure virgin, the only 
doctor and master of salvation, was sent to and bestowed upon us without our 
meriting it and solely out of the mercy of the Father, in order that we should 
hear only his voice and obey only him. 


VI 


We have no regard for other human voices, human teaching, high titles 
and names, unless they follow the true teaching, namely, the Word of Jesus 
Christ, and unless like Christians they punish wickedness and whatever is 
opposed to the truth. 


VII 
Also, we believe and teach that the mockery, persecution, suffering and 
death, resurrection and ascension, and whatever he taught and did are true, 
and took place, and have been transmitted to us for our wisdom, for our ex- 
ample, and as satisfaction for our sins. 


VIII 


We declare and believe that all who teach any other wisdom and any other 
satisfaction than that of faith in Christ and his suffering and death, are blas- 
phemers and heretics, insofar as they obstinately insist upon it. 


IX 


We believe that when Jesus Christ comes to the Judgment, he will judge 
every man according to his works, that is, according to his faith or his unbe- 
lief, according to the manifest fruits of his heart, according to his serving love 
or his lack of love He will not, however, judge in respect to persons or 
outward names, title, dress, tonsure, and other human inventions. 


D4 


Yet, we do not despise all external ceremonies or ancient usages if they 
are performed without compulsion and if they may be done away with again 
according to the circumstances of the time. We are opposed, however, to 
those ceremonies which contradict the Word of God, and which are danger- 
ous to the simple-hearted, in that they believe themselves to be made wise and 
holy through them. 

XI 


We believe and teach that the Holy Ghost, as the third Person of the 
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Godhead, is the Comforter of all Christians, who refreshes our minds and 
hearts with distinctive divine gifts, and also gathers and orders the true Chris- 
tian church in faith in Christ and his teaching. 


XII 


We believe one holy church, which is the congregation of all the right- 
eous who have become his true beloved children in the one faith in which they 
also live. We recognize no other particular church, no matter how outwardly 
fine and holy it may appear. 


XIII 


This church is often contrary to the true holy church; it condemns where 
God blesses, and casts out whom God receives. It accuses of heresy those 
who teach the pure truth and punish wickedness. It justifies itself with a 
holiness of its own invention and follows its own mind and law. 


XIV 


Also, we believe that no one can condemn those whom God does not con- 
demn or excommunicate. But, whoever excommunicates in wrath, that ban 
and curse will fall upon himself. Likewise, the benedictions, the absolutions, 
and all the holy words of the unbelievers and godless hypocrites are nothing 
but conjuration and malediction in the sight of God. 


XV 


Also, the true ban is not, as the ignorant hypocrites say, an eternal curse, 
but rather it is a separation from the Christian congregation and from the use 
of the Sacraments, in order that whoever maliciously sins against the Chris- 
tian church and reviles her may be shamed, and then think better of it and 
mend his ways. 


XVI 


No one ought or must be put under the ban unless he sins against God in 
such a way as to offend his neighbors also and bring them into disgrace. 
Therefore, we are not afraid of the ban of those who ban because one teaches 
the truth and punishes wickedness, nor do we fear those who excommunicate 
for the sake of money or other false human transactions. 


XVII 


Also, we believe and teach that in the above-mentioned cases, the true ban 
cannot be treated so freely, thoughtlessly, and unchristianly, as has happened 
for so long a time, but rather, the pastor or minister of the Word, with the 
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approval of the assembled Christian congregation, shall impose the ban for 
the correction of the one who has sinned. Where the matter is treated in 
such a manner, it is not to be despised. 


XVIII 


Concerning the Sacraments of the holy Christian church, we believe and 
teach that they are profitable and necessary to every Christian, especially those 
sacraments which have a firm basis in Holy Scripture, namely, Baptism and 
the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ as’a commemoration of his 
suffering and death. 


XIX 


Concerning these we have God’s Word and promise. Whoever wants to 
set up and hold more sacraments does so after his own mind. - We believe 
and reverence the Holy Scriptures as a firm certainty, but not, however, what 
human reason and human wisdom invents. 


XX 


Furthermore, we believe and teach that matrimony, the first ordinance, 
which also took place in Paradise, the union of man and wife, is honorable 
among all men, and all are free to enter into it or not. Marriage is com- 
manded, however, for those who do not possess the special grace of continence 
and virginal chastity. 


XXI 


To live honorably in marriage and to keep the same faithfully is a truly 
chaste life in the sight of God. But to forbid such a life to any man or 
woman, under the cloak of sanctity, is the Devil’s doctrine. 


XXII 


We likewise believe and teach that to distinguish between days and nights 
is the Devil’s doctrine, since all such things have been left to the choice and in 
the keeping of all Christians by God. 


XXIII 


Concerning monastic life and monkish vows, we believe and declare that 
such things are not to be confirmed by the Holy Scriptures. What is more, 
their mode of life and their self-contrived good works and ceremonies, their 
slothfulness and the business of the Mass are contrary to God and the Scrip- 
tures. 
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The vows of monks are repugnant to Christian freedom and are false. 
Even if they were good in the eyes of the world, yet they would still be dis- 
pleasing to God, because they are only human precepts. No service can be 
pleasing to God which is not commanded by him. 


XXV 


The true worship of God is to call upon the Heavenly Father in spirit and 
in truth. That is, to believe sincerely, and also to confess one God and Jesus 
Christ our Savior, whom he sent for our salvation, and that we hope in him 
with believing hearts and look to him for eternal blessedness. 


XXVI 


Also, we believe and declare that the true Christian Mass is nothing else 
than a solemn commemoration of the suffering and death of Jesus Christ and 
of the love of the Father, in which his (Christ’s) body is eaten and his blood 
is drunk, as a sure pledge that through him we receive the forgiveness of sins. 


XXVII 


Also, we believe and teach that the worship of God does not consist in 
the outward singing, reading, celebrating of the Mass, the saying of Masses 
for the dead, in ornamentation, sanctuaries, vestments, tonsures, unctions, or 
other external sanctity taught by an ignorant set of clergy and marveled at 
and believed by simple people. 


XXVIII 


When the Lord’s Supper is administered to and celebrated in the pres- 
ence of the living, for whom God has instituted it, a Christian must receive 
both kinds, the Body in the bread and the Blood in the wine, for his own use 
as a living being. 

XXIX 


Also, we believe and teach that the true Christian church has only one 
sacrifice, namely, Jesus Christ, who was once perfectly sacrificed upon the 
Cross for all the sins of the world, and he may not be offered as a sacrifice 
again, as is now blasphemously done in the Masses for the living and the head. 


XXX 


Also, we believe and teach that the Sacraments, the Gospel, the reading 
aloud of the Scriptures, and all singing in churchly assemblies must be held in 
the language which will be understood by the common man, that he may be 
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awakened to praise and thanksgiving and that he may approve it with his 
whole mind and heart by adding the Amen. 


XXXI 


Also, we believe and teach that the worthy saints of God, or true, be- 
lieving Christian people may and should pray for one another and testify to 
their love. But there is nothing in the Scriptures concerning the worthy 
saints and friends of God who are dead and resting in the Lord, to prove that 
we should turn to them or call upon them. 


XXXII 


We believe and teach that Christ is the only Advocate, Patron, Reconciler, 
and Mediator between us and the Father, and that since he is both God and 
man, he is sufficient for us. We need no other because we trust in him. 


XXXII 


Also, we believe and declare that human understanding, reason, sanctity 
and self-contrived good works, indulgences, brotherhoods, merits, and other 
inventions are worthless in the sight of God and cannot save us, as is still 
taught by many ignorant and shameless priests. 


XXXIV 


Also, we declare and believe that after this life there are only two roads 
to take, one to hell for all unbelievers and one to heaven for all believers. 
Purgatory, which was invented by greedy and corrupt men who desired to be- 
come rich thereby, cannot be substantiated as true in Scripture. 


XXXV 


Concerning vigils, Masses, and other ceremonies for the purpose of 
keeping our deceased brothers and sisters in Christ, we find nothing in the 
Scriptures. The ancient fathers kept vigils, which we call watches, not for 
the purpose of helping the dead, but for the comfort and encouragement of 
the survivors, and also that they might learn to despise this earthly life and 
hope for the eternal life and blessedness. 


XXXVI 


True Christian bishops or priests, which are one and the same thing, are 
nothing else than preachers and ministers of the pure Word of God, which 
they must impart and preach to the people under pain of losing salvation. 
They should not mingle in the affairs of the world, the state, and pride; they 
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should not fight or lead soldiers, nor take part in legal controversies and like 
affairs which do not belong to their office but which are contrary to it. They 
must give up either the one or the other, since in Christianity they cannot 
stand together. 


XXXVII 


Also, we believe and teach that all men, be they clerical, as we call them, 
or lay, in whatever estate they may be, must be subject to the princes and au- 
thorities of this world in laws, customs, Christian decrees, and privileges, 
which are not contrary to God and which are salutary to the common welfare. 
Whoever opposes this, we hold to be unchristian. 


XXXVIII 


Also, we believe and teach that the ecumenical creeds which heretofore 
we have called confessions, are profitable as ministering to our salvation, in 
that we make our confession to God out of truly humble hearts and pray for 
grace, and also in that we make confession to our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
we have provoked to anger, all of which is according to God’s command. 
But henceforth, no one is bound to the confession which was heretofore pri- 
vate, and its conditions, nor is anyone bound to the rest of human precepts and 
dogmas. 

XXXIX 


Nevertheless, we also advise that before anyone goes to receive the Holy 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, he examine and search his con- 
science thoroughly, according to the command of Scripture. Then he should 
go to the minister or priest of the church and make known to him his request 
and his faith in order that if anything in them is lacking or if he has any sort 
of doubt he may obtain from him good counsel and instruction and the evan- 
gelical absolution. 


XL 


Also, we believe and teach that we are all Christian priests in Jesus Christ 
our eternal Priest ; that is to say all those who offer themselves a living, grate- 
ful sacrifice to God should preach and pray. But those persons who shall 
preach, administer the Sacraments, and serve the congregation shall be chosen 
from among these priests with the approval of that Christian congregation. 


XLI 


Also, we believe and teach that all the slothful monks or other able- 
bodied men who take the alms which belong to destitute children or who run 
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about begging and who obscure the simplicity of the truth should be excom- 
municated by the authority of the Scriptures. 


XLII 


Also, we believe and teach that it is very good that no picture or likeness 
be found in the house of assembly, which is called the church, in order that the 
inducement to idolaters may be removed. (According to the discretion and 
decision of the priest and the elders of the individual congregation.) It does 
not harm wise and true Christians if they remain—but the ignorant and sim- 
ple-minded misuse them for idolatry, as we have seen before, and still find. 


XLIII 


Also, we believe and teach that the only head and director of the true 
holy Christian church and congregation is Jesus Christ our Savior, and no 
other creature in heaven or on earth, from which head, Christ, all life, health, 
blessedness, renewal, and all good things come down to the members, that is, to 
all Christian people. 


KARL BARTH IN THE LIGHT OF DANISH THEOLOGY 


KAI E. JORDT JORGENSEN 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


M D G: these four letters, which John Calvin put above the 
entrance to all the public buildings in the “civitas Dei” of 
Geneva to indicate that all public as well as private life in that city 
was henceforth to be “ad majorem Dei gloriam’”’, to the increased 
honor of God, and which only by a remarkable coincidence Ignatius 
Loyola used as his device in his fierce fight against Protestantism, 
will now be found above the entrance to many churches in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Denmark to indicate that “the Lord dwells 
in unapproachable light, whom no man has ever seen or can see: to 
him be honor and eternal dominion.” 

In 1918 Karl Barth published his Romerbrief, which is not a 
commentary, but rather a world-view or theology. This began the 
movement known as Dialectic Theology. It has as its aim a fight 
against what Barth calls “the misery of Protestantism”: Ortho- 
doxy, Pietism, Enlightenment, and Schleiermacher. These, says 
Barth, are the four cornerstones of the prison in which we are all 
living. They assert the wonder of the World. And what we have 
lost is the wonder of God. In his preface to the Romerbrief Barth 
says: ‘“My ‘system’ is what Kierkegaard calls the endless qualita- 
tive difference between time and eternity.” 

The influence of Kierkegaard upon the spiritual life of Ger- 
many has been almost greater than in his own country, and al- 
though his name is hardly known among the leaders of the English- 
speaking churches, his books are to be found in most of the Ger- 
man parsonages. He may undoubtedly be considered as the basis 
of the Barthian movement. Barth refers to him as his authority, 
together with Luther, Calvin and Paul. Barth can do this because 
none of these men were system-builders; none of them tried to 
combine religion and philosophy; and this is why Melanchthon and 
Schleiermacher are excluded. Quite naturally, then, the first 
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sounds of the Barthian trumpets were heard in Denmark not many 
years after the first edition of the Romerbrief. And quite natur- 
ally, also, many of the words and thoughts planted on Danish 
ground became more or less direct quotations from Kierkegaard. 

Soren Kierkegaard, the greatest Danish philosopher, and one 
of the most original thinkers of Europe, died in 1855, only forty- 
two years of age. He wished to preach the Gospel to the intel- 
lectual world. But he did this not only by sermons and edifying 
writings. His first book, published when he was only thirty, was 
called Either-Or. In it he paints the portraits of two different 
characters representative of two different world-views. With the 
genius of a great artist and with a mighty fantasy the persons and 
situations are drawn. Kierkegaard in his books always speaks to 
“the individual”; some of his later books are dedicated to “the in- 
dividual, whom I with pleasure and pride call my reader”. He has 
no sense for nor interest in the congregation and the church. In 
this respect he was opposed to his great contemporary Grundtvig; 
but because they did not understand each other’s viewpoints, they 
never quarreled. In his diary Kierkegaard mentions Grundtvig 
only a few times, once, briefly enough, with this remark: “It really 
seems to me that Grundtvig is a nonsensical person’. 

What Kierkegaard desires is, as he expresses it, to arouse 
within the individual a feeling of disquiet which shall lead to sin- 
cerity, to show him that in the sphere of religion there is only Yes 
or No, and so to force him to decide against or for. He uses asa 
motto for one of his books a German phrase: ‘Diese Schriften sind 
wie ein Spiegel; wenn ein Affe hineinguckt, kommt kein Apostel 
heraus.” This is true of the book Either-Or, which portrays the 
two main standpoints which man can take: that of the aesthetic per- 
son whose aim in life is sensuous enjoyment in its most refined 
form, and that of the ethical person whose ideal is the sense of | 
duty. The main content of the brief sermon which closes the book 
is characteristic: “In relation to God we are always in the wrong.” 

These same three standpoints are discussed once more in Sta- 
tions on the Path of Life. The relation between ethics and religion 
is described in a book entitled Fear and Trembling. Which is pri- 
mary and which is superior, ethics or religion? In this book Kier- 
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kegaard raises the question: Is there a teleological suspension of 
ethics? The meanings of these words and the answer to the ques- 
tion are given by the illustration of Abraham offering Isaac. 
Abraham obeyed a commandment that was unethical because he 
was personally related to God. The answer then is: Yes the re- 
ligious “‘telos” will suspend the ethical telos; and the problem raised 
in the Sermon on the Mount ( Mt. 6:19ff.) is answered in this way: 
Man must be related in a relative way to the relative telos and in an 
absolute way to the absolute telos. 

The “one thing” Kierkegaard aimed at was to teach people 
how to “become Christian’. The people of the Danish national 
church were Christian “by birth’, they went to church regularly, 
etc. But Christianity is something quite different from that, from 
what Kierkegaard calls “the public Christianity”. In his later 
books dealing with these problems we notice Kierkegaard’s pes- 
simism, which is due to his inborn melancholy, his sensitiveness, 
and his desperate nature. To him the question is not: Is Chris- 
tianity true? but: How am I to become a Christian? He is not 
giving a philosophical system but starting with the individual soul 
which is crying for its Savior. One of his most important books 
bears the title Practice in Christiamty. In this he gives a kind of 
homiletics on the words of Jesus: “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden..... ” The first chapter is called “The In- 
vited”; they are not the fine and noble and rich people, but all the 
outcasts. The next chapter is “The Invitor”; he is not a prince 
inviting guests for his wedding, but he is a man despised by all. 
Then comes a description of the invitation itself and how it works 
out. One should think, says Kierkegaard with biting sarcasm, 
that all would call for this Savior. But nobody comes to him. This 
is what Kierkegaard calls the “‘stop’’: it is the offense. 

The offense must come because the Son of God who became 
man and who was crucified is a paradox for human thought. - We 
must never try to bring human reason into this realm of faith be- 
cause that would be the offense. The only way to overcome the 
offense is by faith. In one of his diaries we find the following 
passage: ‘““When the thousand questions of doubt offend faith and 
make it seem as if God could not answer, then the consciousness of 
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guilt teaches the believer that it is he who can not answer one ques- 
tion in a thousand: therefore God is love. If you do not perceive 
the power of this conclusion then faith will perceive it. If you do 
not perceive the blessedness of this eternal assurance that God is 
love, then faith will perceive it”. The “passion of faith” will ap- 
propriate what reason rejects. This “risk of faith” or venture of 
faith is what Kierkegaard illustrates by ‘“‘a leap into 70,000 feet of 
water”. The passion of faith refuses proof from Biblical theology 
and from philosophy. This identification of being and thought is 
the main principle of the Hegelian philosophy, Kierkegaard’s worst 
enemy. Kierkegaard wants to teach us to become “contemporary 
with Christ”, that is, to follow him in suffering and humiliation, 
not literally but by a “personal appropriation of him in his humil- 
ity”, by frankly admitting our distance from the ideal in order to 
flee to Grace. 

Due to some incidents in his life which made a very strong im- 
pression upon him, his deep melancholy became even deeper and 
almost drove him mad. He now began his famous attacks upon 
the “public Christianity’, the Christianity of the national 
church. Most of this must of course be considered as the work of 
a sick man; but on the other hand it will always be profitable for 
ministers to take it into consideration. He satirizes the minister 
who wears a “cross” (a Danish decoration) on his breast while 
Christ bore the cross on his neck. In some pamphlets he sets forth 
the thesis: The Christianity of the New Testament does not exist. 
The “public Christianity” is not the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. He calls the ministers “cannibals”. Yes, they are even 
worse than cannibals, because the cannibals eat their enemies, 
while the minister is a civilized person who “lives on” those whom 
he pretends to serve. Kierkegaard wants to discharge the minis- 
ter, so that Christianity may have a chance. Luckily for himself, 
this terrible attack was brought to an end by his death 1855. 

Although Barth does not wish to be called a theologian him- 
self, but only a minister, we must consider his theology as the op- 
posite extreme to Schleiermacher and his successors. Schleier- 
macher built his theology upon the religious experience; Barth 
builds upon the word of God. We may show this difference by an 
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illustration which we find in one of Kierkegaard’s books: In Menon 
one of Plato’s dialogues, Socrates induces a slave to give the proof 
of the Pythagoreanrule. This, says Kierkegaard, is the difference 
between philosophy and religion: the slave has the truth within him 
and Socrates by his method helps the slave to give birth to it. But 
the religious truths are outside of man, and are not to be found in 
man. There is an endless qualitative difference between time and 
eternity. Therefore Barth builds upon the only thing we have 
got from God, his Word. Barth finds in the Scripture the same 
as does Rudolf Otto: the Wholly Other. We shall always find in 
the Scripture, he says, as much as we seek and no more: high and 
divine content if it is high and divine content we seek. Barth says 
further that the only way between God and man is forgiveness. 
This is what Schleiermacher does not find room for in his theology ; 
to a pantheist sin will never get the deep, terrible reality. But 
Brunner and Barth are not the first to have discovered this weak- 
ness in Schleiermacher’s system. Martensen, the famous Danish 
theologian (died 1884), tells in his autobiography that Schleier- 
macher as an old man once visited Copenhagen where Martensen, 
who at that time was in his twenties, had a long talk with him. 
Later in the day Schleiermacher said at a dinner party which was 
given for him: “This young man has discovered the weakness of 
my system’’, meaning the failure to deal adequately with sin. 

The aim of the Barthian movement in Denmark is not to build 
up a new theological system but to be watchmen, so to speak, of the 
Holy—to guard the Holiness of the One Holy. There is no talk 
about “‘heresy”’; it is indeed very difficult to be accused for that in 
the Danish church; unless a man should deny the fundamental 
truths of Christianity from the pulpit he would not be excluded 
from the church. So nobody would dream of stopping the Bar- 
thians. The movement is to be understood as a reaction against 
the tendency which has prevailed since the days of Schleiermacher 
within theology to find religion everywhere in nature and human 
life in a quite romantic way. Because theology says that man is 
formed in the image of God, theologians since Schleiermacher have 
been apt to find religion in the conscience of man, in human love, in 
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human faithfulness and morals, and in art and in the beauty of na- 
ture as ‘“God’s gifts”. 

So this movement started as a kind of revival of Kierkeesenge 
and a reaction against the still strong influence of Schleiermacher 
and Martensen. The Barthian movement in Denmark is a criti- 
cism and an attack upon “public Christianity”, the ministers, their 
sermons, the training of prospective ministers and the Y. M. C. A. 
In a weekly which has a name similar to Barth’s “Zwischen den 
Zeiten” they publish their own viewpoints mostly in sermons and 
criticisms. With bitter satire (some of them are very good writ- 
ers), and in a form which they have learned from Kierkegaard, 
they reproach some of the preachers because, as they say, the 
preachers want to please men more than God. The ministers, they 
say, have a good income and know more of what belongs to the 
world than of what belongs to heaven. They criticize the sermons, 
which they call ‘aesthetic’? sermons. Such sermons are not the 
word of God but the word of man; they play with the sentiments 
of the hearers and please many people but have nothing to do with 
Christianity. With regard to the training of young ministers they 
especially disapprove the teaching of Church History. Most of 
our Church History is the worship of man instead of the worship 
of God. The story of the church ought to be written so that one 
can see the acts of God and not the acts of man. As it is now, it 
is only hero-worship, the cult of saints; the name of God disappears 
behind the name of all his worldly instruments. The Y. M.C. A, 
which in Denmark, where the national church is the Lutheran, is 
connected with the church and conducted by some of the ministers, 
soon became a favorite target for their criticism. They especially 
reproach the Y. M. C. A. for its intimate fellowship with Christ in 
which the boys, so to speak, “associate with Jesus”, “have Jesus as 
their pal’. 

With regard to their criticism of church life as a whole I shall 
mention a sermon by one of their leaders. The title was: “Christ- 
mas-bluff”. It condemns all activities and interests within the 
church, such as bazaars, meetings, Christmas-trees, books, and even 
sermons, which during the Christmas season use Christmas as an 
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advertisement and a recommendation and pretend to be a part of 
Christmas but only hide Christmas itself from the people. 

The Barthians form only a small party in the Danish church. 
Moreover they have many antagonists because of their harsh lan- 
guage. Nothing is easier than to criticize their conception of what 
Christianity is. It can be done with one single word: One-sided- 
ness. But let us try to learn from them all that we possibly can. 

Much of what they can teach us is needed in our day. But to be- 
come watchmen for the Holy it certainly is not necessary to build 
a one-sided system as they have done. 


THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD 


EARL S. RUDISILL 
York, Pennsylvania 


AN has a strong capacity for religion. Despite propensities, 

which in themselves would destroy the higher interests, hu- 
manity is potentially religious. Under cultivation nothing comes 
to a child more readily than a rudimentary religion. Comenius re- 
garded religion as identical with the natural qualities of the child’s 
life. This assumption was, of course, too large. Pestalozzi as- 
sumed a rather similar position, and urged that spiritual nurture 
permeate all factors of life. Said he: “God has given to thy child 
all the faculties of our nature..... How shall this heart, this head, 
these hands, be employed? To whose service shall they be dedi- 
cated?.... It is recorded that God opened the heavens to the 
patriarch of old, and showed him a ladder leading thither. This 
ladder is let down to every descendant of Adam; it is offered to thy 
child. But he must be taught to climb it. And let him not attempt 
it by the cold calculations of the head, or the mere impulse of the 
heart; but let all these powers combine, and the noble enterprise 
will be crowned with success. These powers are already bestowed 
on him, but to thee it is given to assist in calling them forth.’””* 

Froebel looked upon child nature as essentially religious. He 
declared: “By education the divine essence of man should be un- 
folded, brought out, lifted into consciousness, and man himself 
raised into free, conscious obedience to the divine principle that 
lives in him, and to a free representation of this principle in his 
yes ae Education as a whole, by means of instruction, should 
bring to man’s consciousness, and render efficient in his life, the fact 
that man and nature proceed from God and are conditioned by — 
him—that both have their being in God.’” 


1 Letters to Greaves, p. 21. 
2 The Education of Man, p. 2. 
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THE CHILD’S INHERITED STATUS 


He is born with capacities, instincts, temperament and diverse 
potentialities —The original nature of a child is a rich combination 
of the basic features of human nature. When looking upon a help- 
less child but a few days old it is hard to realize that therein lies the 
possibility of a great engineer, statesman, artist or lecturer ; an arti- 
san, laborer or salesman; or a failure, a beggar or acriminal. But 
in every normal child there are uncaluculated capacities. The re- 
lationship of the babe to the mature man is more wonderful than 
that of the acorn to the oak. The undeveloped mind is there, the fu- 
ture of which only fancy can conceive. Those mighty driving pow- 
ers, the instincts, though less in number than once believed, need 
only time and opportunity to assert themselves. The temperament 
is already determined, but it will be months before it fully reveals 
itself. Small in size, light in weight, unknown and unknowing, the 
babe is a complete human being. Nothing can be added and noth- 
ing need be added. 

The child is without experience.—With the richest comple- 
ment of original equipment the child would be the equivalent of an 
idiot if he never had any experience. Nothing can be added to his 
equipment but he must have experience in order to develop what he 
’ possesses. At birth he is utterly without that necessary something. 
He has passed through that which to us is experience. But he has 
been conscious of nothing. But, under normal conditions, experi- 
ences begin a short time after birth. He is assailed by light, pres- 
sure, sounds, odors, tastes and positions. There is a response from 
within, poor, weak, dim, ill-adapted, but a response nevertheless. 
There is continued stimulation and response, and each experience 
leaves an impression which affects and colors succeeding ones. 
Thus, in time the babe comes to possess an individuality. He is 
conscious of his environment and is on the way to consciousness of 
self. 

No child is inherently and completely either good or evil—The 
child is at birth not conscious. He cannot see, hear or ‘use any of 
the other senses. He possesses no ideas, cherishes no beliefs or 
doubts, knows nothing and has no real will. He has no inkling of 
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good or evil. It cannot be said that he is either. He is nonmoral. 
But he has a potential moral nature. That capacity must be de- 
veloped. For a long, long while it will be easier for him to violate 
the moral code, to be ‘mischievous’, ‘naughty’, indecorous or ob- 
streperous, than to conform. The instincts lead preeminently in 
that direction. They are strong while reason and experience are 
very weak ,and as yet, there is no inner moral sense. Under cer- 
tain environment and training even-a nomal child will develop 
criminal tendencies and become a criminal. But with a different 
set of influences brought to bear upon him he develops a social 
nature and endeavors to behave in such a manner as to fit into the 
social situation. Morality is at first entirely a social affair deter- 
mined by pleasantness and unpleasantness. And never does any 
life completely transcend that realm. 

His religious nature.—Actually a child is nonreligious at birth. 
But potentially he is religious. According to the stage of his de- 
velopment he shows high susceptibility to a religious atmosphere 
and to religious teaching. There is no religious instinct within 
him. But there are within him many propensities the best mani- 
festation and development of which lead to religious experience. 
While much of a child’s religion in early years must be superficial, 
the nature which responds to this limited degree is the same nature 
which in adolescence and adult life experiences religion as a mighty 
power taking possession of the deepest recesses of one’s being. 
The religious capacity is of such a sort that the first five or six 
years exercise a very strong influence over the rest of life. The 
environment, social interaction and positive instruction go a long 
way toward making the adult of years to come. 

Of the relation of the religious capacity to education Dr. 
Shaver writes thus: The child “comes with the same native equip- 
ment that the child of fifty thousand years ago had with which to 
begin life. His raw materials, from which he must make a life of 
purpose and usefulness, consist of the same instincts and urges, the 
same degree of activity, the same peculiar traits and capacities. It 
would be nice, perhaps, to think that human nature could transmit 
by the process of reproduction the things it had learned in one gen- 
eration to its heirs in the next. But the best we can do is to trans- 
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mit, by a social heredity, the heritages of a better equipment, of a 
more efficient method and of a loftier purpose..... Each genera- 
tion has thus been able to lift its children speedily from crude, in- 
stinctive activities, expressed without purpose to be either religious 
or irreligious, to activities which represented a more and more 
Christian way of living and challenged the self-satisfied ways of the 
past.’ 


THE CHILD AND THE WORLD 


It is a real world in which a child lives—To the adult the 
child’s world frequently appears as a fairy realm, all pleasures and 
ease, without a single worry. Unquestionably there is such an 
element in a child’s life. But it is much smaller than is generally 
believed. His world is very largely a real world. There are real 
problems, wants, disappointments, heartaches, trials and harsh ex- 
periences. Childish sorrows seem trivial to adults. But to hima 
broken doll, a lost toy, the refusal of a privilege or physical punish- 
ment are real troubles. For the time being they affect him as 
violently as a loss of money or position, sickness or the breaking 
of friendships move us. The sorrows of childhood constitute a 
matter worthy of thought. To this very real world the child must 
gradually make adjustment. 

It is a social world.—The child does not live alone. The other 
members of the family are about him and he cannot help having 
relations with them. Those interminglings furnish him with the 
experience so necessary for the development of his mind and per- 
sonality. He gains benefits from play. His dealings with other 
children soon teach him that there are others in the world, and that 
they are as anxious to have their way as he is for his. The pres- 
ence of these other folks limits him, but that limitation is his 
enrichment. 

But the world in which children live is preeminently a grown- 
up’s world. It has been ordered for adults by adults. It is not 
fashioned to deal with children for what they actually are. It 
rather has tolerated them for what they may become. There has 
been in late years some improvement in this condition. A read- 


3 Shaver, E. L., Present-Day Trends in Religious Education, p. 23. 
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justment of the adult view of children will minister to better ad- 
vantages for them, and consequently to an earlier adjustment to the 
world and a richer personal life. This does not mean that chil- 
dren shall be freed from all restraints and have their own way, but 
that better provisions will be made for the realization of the best in 
each one. 

The child’s tendency to imitate-—H1is imitation is at first non- 
voluntary. This is reflex-or unconscious imitation. It begins 
very early. Inthe second year we find dramatic imitation in opera- 
tion. Specific acts of individuals, even complicated acts, are copied 
and enjoyed. When my own boy was fourteen months old I found 
him sitting against the wall on the rear porch with a doll on his lap 
and his milk bottle in his hand trying to feed the doll from the nip- 
ple. I at once brought the camera and made a permanent record 
of the evidence. Somewhat later purposive or voluntary imitation 
begins and it continues as long as we live. Through this medium 
the child is building the world into himself, for his models of action 
are to some extent found on the outside. While copying behavior 
from the outside he also learns to inhibit or withhold himself from 
other acts. 

Imitation of the world and its doings is not always immediate. 
It may be followed after an interval. Prof. Woodworth says: 
“The first time a child speaks a new word is usually not right after 
he has heard it. When on previous occasions, he has heard this 
word, he has not attempted to copy it, but now he brings it out of 
himself. He has not acquired the word by direct imitation, evi- 
dently, but by what has been called ‘delayed imitation’, which con- 
sists in observation at the time followed later by attempts to do 
what has been observed.’”* 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDHOOD 


Concrete-mindedness.—Every child thinks in terms of the con- 
crete. Hecannot do otherwise. In fact we remain to a consider- 
able extent concrete-minded throughtout life. A few persons 
claim to think without images. They probably do so partially. 


4 Woodworth, R. S., Psychology, p. 319. 
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We have no evidence except their own word. But for 9,999 out of 
10,000 such a claim means nothing. Abstractions play but a very 
small part in their thinking. They deal with things which can be 
touched, tasted, seen, heard or smelled. Any effort to teach a child 
an abstract idea reveals this fact. If you use a concrete illustra- 
tion to clarify an abstract concept he will remember the illustration 
even though he does not even gain a glimmer of the idea involved. 
Consequently the religion of children must be concrete so far as the 
intellectual side is concerned. 

Credulity.—Children believe what they are told. There is no 
escape from this necessity. This condition prevails through the 
early years of life, and until experience becomes sufficiently en- 
larged and reason is to some extent awakened. Then a mildly 
critical attitude is possible. Until that time deception is possible on 
alarge scale. Things are just as they appear. The statements of 
other children and older folks are readily accepted without question. 
Faith in adults is unbounded, for their faults and lack of knowledge 
cannot yet be discovered. This readiness to believe decreases 
somewhat as middle childhood is approached. And during that 
period credulity wanes as reason and experience advance. How- 
ever, even after a child is intellectually convinced as to the fallacy 
of something he has believed, the emotional factor persists and ren- 
ders the child loath to part with the belief. Remnants of dis- 
credited beliefs fade out only with the passage of time, as the af- 
fective tone evaporates. 

Because of credulity children are literalists in religion. This 
fact demands that care be exercised in giving children religious 
information. Casual statements may fix religious ideas. Jests or 
facetious remarks, overheard or addressed to a child, may do the 
same. Never should any one consciously encourage a child into a 
fixed literalistic system of religious thinking. Some day the bub- 
ble will burst, provided the child has the necessary mental com- 
petency and experience. 

Suggestibility—All children are suggestible for the same rea- 
son that they are credulous. The experimental background is 
extremely limited and thinking power is still latent. When a sug- 
gestion comes to him to think, speak or act in a certain way he is 
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usually ready to respond without examining the proposal. Sug- 
gestibility is that condition of mind in which a person admits pro- 
posals and acts upon them without analyzing them or making a 
rational decision. ‘The child cannot be otherwise than suggestible 
to an extreme. As years pass he will become more and more 
critical toward acts, words and silent attitudes. Suggestion links 
up closely with imitation. It produces imitation. Our attitudes in 
the presence of children should be subjected to close scrutiny. They 
cannot discriminate. ‘Therefore we must. They are more likely 
to choose the undesirable since it usually requires less effort and is 
more striking. We adults are frequently chagrined at the unin- 
tended suggestions which we have given to children. 

Fear and faith.—It is believed’ that there are but two or three 
inherited fear responses. ‘They are the emotions resulting from 
sudden removal of support, loud sounds and a sudden disturbance 
in light sleep. All the other fears which a child experiences seem 
to be acquired from adults or other children. While they learn to 
fear certain things and persons, on the other hand they come to 
trust the persons upon whom they depend most. Previous to 
knowledge of any power beyond that which is human the parents, 
especially the mother, mean everything. Says Tracy: “It is a 
tolerably safe assertion that a child who, for any reason, has never 
worshiped his mother, will be by so much the less likely ever to 
worship any other divinity.”® From this faith in the mother the 
young mind advances to faith in some one beyond the parent, 
namely Deity. The time and completeness with which this transi- 
tion is accomplished will depend upon the intelligence of the child, 
but still more upon the attention which he receives from his elders. 
Prof. Hickman says: “Out of this natural faith-state of childhood 
grows his idea of God, at first a wavering and indistinct conception 
not to be distinguished from his conception of the persons he knows 
best, but gradually clarifying as his experience and information 
grow. How clear and distinct the child’s idea of God will become 
depends upon the conception of God which prevails in the social 
group of which he is a part. If he is a child of primitive people 


5 Watson, J. B, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 199. 
6 Tracy, F. and Stinfl, J., Psychology of Childhood, p. 190. 
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who have not arrived at any very advanced degree of religious cul- 
ture, he will never grow into a conception of God perceptibly beyond 
that held by his people, unless he is a rare religious genius who, like 
the great Hebrew prophets, is able to take a giant stride in advance 
of his people.” 

Activity —The normal child is very active physically. Action 
is a response to stimulation. Such action is at an early day pur- 
poseless, random and incoherent. A baby’s activity answers to a 
mass of stimuli, internal and external. Light and colors, tones and 
noises, heat and cold, pain and pressure, odors and tastes, all im- 
pinge upon the sense organs as stimuli and call forth a variety of 
movements. His instincts drive him to action, and, prior to the 
awakening of reason, determine the course it shall take. As soon 
as he possesses ideas, their very presence in consciousness is a stim- 
ulus to action. Gradually voluntary control becomes the determi- 
nant of behavior, never, however, completely attaining it. This 
does not lessen the amount of activity but brings coordination and 
consistency to an increasing degree. The love of play, alone or 
with grown-ups, and later with children, is a stimulation to action 
and determines patterns of activity. 

Egocentrism.—The human being is naturally self-centered. 
A little child’s interests center in himself. The strongest propen- 
sity in young or old is that of self-preservation. It is necessary 
that it should be so. The impulse is biologically very good. Were 
it not for the strong law of self-preservation the race would have 
died out long ago. Before the awakening of reason and the in- 
crease of experience it is to be expected that this racial tendency 
should be paramount. Play and everything else center in self up to 
the end of early childhood. Thereafter reason begins to show 
itself more and interest in other children becomes much stronger. 
The social nature is awakening. But despite reason and social in- 
terest humanity remains to a large extent selfish as long as life 
lasts. No child is to be condemned for his selfish attitudes. He 
has inherited them. He can escape from them only as he gradually 
acquires social and moral ideas and makes them his own. 


7 Hickman, F. S., Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, p. 196. 
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LIMITS OF A CHILD'S RELIGION AND CAPACITY FOR TRAINING 


The forms of religion leave the strongest impression on children. 
These forms include the treatment of one day in the week differ- 
ently from the others, attendance at church school and public wor- 
ship, the form of worship, the attitudes observed, prayers in the 
home and any other practices which have to do with religious life. 
To say that the forms make the strongest impression, however, does 
not imply that the child receives nothing more. He may gain 
much more and he should. The sincerity and earnestness of his 
elders will largely determine how much more he receives. The 
forms, however, remain very much the same while the actual con- 
tent of religion may change for the individual as he passes from 
stage to stage. His personal faith at maturity may be very differ- 
ent from that which he was taught in middle childhood or in the 
earlier period. In those years he received information and forms 
of religion uncritically. They were still more or less on the sur- 
face. Words were repeated and forms practiced along with a 
pious mien, but without understanding their full implications. Says 


Starbuck: “One of the most pronounced characteristics of the re- 


ligion of childhood is that religion is distinctly external to the child 
rather than something which possesses inner significance.’”* 
There can be no full comprehension of religion during child- 


hood.—All through life we grapple with religious concepts. No mat- ~ 


ter what his age or accomplishment no man can claim to have pene- 
trated it all and to have completely comprehended it. But the 
child’s grasp of the ideas of God, spirit, sin, virtue, immortality and 
service is very fragmentary and superficial as compared with the 
still incomplete understanding of the relatively mature adult. Prof. 
Starbuck states : “Children, like savages, can possess just such a re- 
ligion as they have minds and hearts to comprehend. .... Religion 
changes its form and content as life changes.”* It is natural for 
a child to accept that what he is taught. It answers many of his 
questionings to a degree. It helps him rationalize life and the 
world sufficiently to satisfy him. He asks mighty questions which 


8 Starbuck, E. D., Psychology of Religion, p. 194. 
9 Quoted by Ames, E. S., Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 207. 
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none of us can completely answer. But even the poor answers. 
which we can give usually satisfy him. | Experience, collateral: 
knowledge and reason cannot be brought to bear upon these dictums 
or general religious teachings. The young mind has not the equip: 
ment. He cannot examine, contrast, grasp and make the ideas his 
own in any real sense. 

The deeper feelings of religion are absent——But not all reli-; 
ous feelings are lacking. Remembrance of our childhood religious 
experiences will reveal a wealth of feeling. But most of it was crude; 
attached to improper objects and ideas, and too frequently domi-: 
nated by fear. The refined sentiments which were later built 
around the concepts of purity, eternity, sacrifice, prayer, service, 
redemption, immanence and the like are impossible in early years.: 
The affective life always leans upon the cognitive. If the more, 
mature years are lacking, the finer sentiments and feelings can have 
no foundation. 

A child is not an adult. We have only recently come to realize 
that fact fully. He must be considered as a child and be dealt, 
with in that fashion, for the sake of what he is and of what he shall, 
be. Kirkpatrick says: “The great thing in religious training be- 
fore twelve years of age is not to make children religious in the, 
fullest sense of the word, but to prepare them for becoming religi- 
ous by cultivating and habits which will be in accordance with the 
religious impulse when it is felt.’”° 


CHIEF RESOURCES FOR CHILDHOOD RELIGION 


Love for parents and other home members.—The infant early 
forms an attachment for those who minister to his needs. This is 
in most cases the mother. Other members of the family play their 
parts as well, and they become bound up with the youngster’s af- 
fections. It is the mother who supplies needs, provides comfort, 
allays fears and furnishes amusement above all others. The feel- 
ings and sentiments of love and approval are directed to those with 
whom he becomes acquainted and to whom he becomes habituated. 
In his naive fashion he learns to love them. It is not the love of 
later years, when discrimination and appreciation play a larger 


10 Kirkpatrick, E. A., Fundamentals of Child Study, p. 220. 
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part. But it is just as strong and it provides the foundation for 
the more enlightened attachments of days to come. This love for 
the family prepares the way for devotion to God as soon as the 
child knows of him. 

The sense of dependence upon elders—Until the infant mind 
becomes aware of a being beyond the parents, the members of the 
family are everything to him. This awareness is believed to come 
at about the age of three. It may come earlier, but it will be in- 
definite and very ‘childish’. The family determines destiny and 
supplies needs. To its members the child looks for everything. 
This attitude is, as Pratt declares, the essence of religion.“ As we 
depend upon God and upon society at large the child depends upon 
his elders. He can do nothing more. This attitude is good. It 
prepares the young mind for a larger dependence which is never 
superseded. It is the basis upon which the wise parent can render 
an effective service to his child in religious practice and instruction. 
The discovery that even grown-ups are dependent on God is im- 
pressive to children. No one can adequately estimate the effect of 
family devotional life. 

The anticipation of rewards and punishments.—Religion and 
morality are intimately related. In the highest sense they are in- 
dissoluble. The infant comes into the world without religion and 
without morality. His earliest experiences in the field of morals 
are of an external nature. He comes to know that he experiences 
the unpleasantness of punishment after certain behavior and may 
be rewarded for a different type of action. He seeks to avoid un- 
pleasantness and to achieve the pleasant. This is long before he 
arrives at standards of attitude and action. But although the con- 
trol is external and in a sense mechanical the action is being refer- 
red to superior power, that is the control of elders. This fact links 
it up with religion at once. Actions are controlled individually 
until gradually two things are accomplished. Certain behavior is 
made into habit. This may occur very early. Actual standards 
are later acquired and adopted. 

The sense of mystery, wonder and awe.—The instinct of curi- 


11 Pratt, J. B., The Religious Consciousness, pp. 2, 94. 
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osity and the feeling of mystery are the inner and the outer aspects 
of one experience. On every hand the child faces things and situ- 
ations which he perceives superficially but which he does not under- 
stand. Reason and experience cannot help him very much. As 
primitive man was unable to distinguish between sleep and death, 
the child fails in things which seem simple to older folks. Every 
day he has a new experience. More and more mysteries are re- 
solved, but many retain their hold, some throughout life. Bovet 
asserts as a result of his study of a number of small children, that 
at about the sixth year there is a “characteristic and spontaneous 
outburst of metaphysical curiosity” including “speculations regard- 
ing the origin of things, the creation of the world and of God him- 
self.”* A neighbor child asked his older sister ““Where is God?” 
She replied “Up in the sky, in the clouds.” And then he asked “If 
the clouds go away won’t he fall down?” Again and again parents 
have to answer such questions as these: Who made the grass? 
Who was my mother before you were? Where was I when you 
were a little girl? What is God doing? Who made God? 

Sophia L. Fahs reports this case: “‘A funny thing happened 
when we were out in the park today’, said Mary. ‘One child said 
that everything was a little bit of God, that the leaves were a little 
bit of God and that the grass was a little bit of God. I was the only 
sensible child there. I said that the grass couldn’t be a little bit of 
God if God made it. God couldn’t be the grass and make it at the 
same time’. She laughed at the very thought. “That’s the very 
question that grown-ups have been puzzling about for a long, long 
time’, said the mother. ‘We are still trying to think what God 
must be like’. “Do you suppose that scientists will ever discover 
just what God is?’ asked the little philosopher. ‘I think they are 
finding out all the time more and more about how God works,’ the 
mother said. ‘Well,’ said Mary, after a pause, ‘I wish I could live 
four thousand years so that I could know all that they will ever 
know about him.’ All this time, Mary’s younger sister, Jane, had 
been listening. She seemed tense, and there was a thrill in her 
voice as she broke in. ‘I wish I could live the highest number, the 


12 Quoted by Fahs, S. L., Religious Education, Vol. 24, No. 10, p. 914. 
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highest number of years and months and weeks and days and hours, 
so that I could know all about God.’ But Mary was not yet satis- 
fied. ‘I wish,’ she said, ‘I could live to the very end; then ’'d know 
all about it. And Id like-to see the end of it all” ””* Ina large 
sense the world is just as mysterious to the adult as to the child, 
perhaps more so, but on a higher level and within a larger compre- 
hension. / 

Objects well known in one place take on mystery when seen in 
motion. Old objects in new places arouse special interest. With 
the disappearance of old mysteries new ones are constantly appear- 
ing. Awe is ever being stimulated. That is an important psy- 
chological factor in religious experience. It is a necessary element 
in the attitude of worship and should be cultivated in a constructive, 
intelligent manner. 


The child’s creative imagination.—Imagination is the manipu~ 


lation of memory images. It works with remembered materials, 
contents of the vast ‘reservoir of memory’. The material avail- 
able to children for imagining is limited. But they use what they 
have very freely. Those materials are recombined and something 
new is produced. The forests and the darkness are peopled with 
imaginary beings. Most children play with imaginary compan- 
ions. Nursery stories and fairy tales, communicated by older 
folks, stimulate the tendency to mental creation. Little folks are to 
a degree animistic. It seems natural to think of mysterious beings: 
and to attribute unusual qualities to ordinary objects. But all this. 


is preparation for the concept of an invisible God. It will help to 


the concept of God as present. “Thou God seest me” is an impres- 
sive idea with children. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CHILDHOOD RELIGION 


The mighty power of environment.—For the most part our 
general population is unaware of the educational influence of one’s 
environment. While many educators have in the past thought of a 
child’s surroundings in a rather casual way, a few have seen therein 
a factor of first importance. Today educators as a group are 
keenly aware of what a child’s surroundings may do to him. Bos- 


13 Op. cit., p° 917. 
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tock says that wild animals detect the bad habits of their trainers 
and lose respect for them.** Children are far more sensitive to en- 
vironment than animals. They detect in attitudes and actions 
much more than is expressed in words. Most of these influences 
are found in the home. But they come from many sources. Dr. 
Luccock says: ““We must remember that lasting religious influences 
are created by contagion. It would be so much more convenient if 
they could be tied up in an impersonal package and presented like a 
book. But like the book they would soon be left behind. ‘We live 
by admiration, hope and love.’ Our children live by the things 
which they see that we genuinely admire. We cannot live a double 
life, in the sense of admiring religious ideals and living by practical 
rule of thumb, not so exalted, but ever so much more conven- 
POT Beye. The effective method of home religious education has 
been put in a memorable picture by Dr. Richard C. Cabot: ‘As I 
remember my own childhood, I think nothing helped me so much 
as what I saw call out the unfeigned and spontaneous enthusiasm 
of my elders. When they glowed, exploded, or cackled with de- 
light over a book read aloud, or some one’s bravery, over a fern, 
after a piece of music, over a promise maintained in difficulties, 
and were not aware of my presence, or trying to set me an example, 
then I inwardly and almost unconsciously marked and was marked 
by the action of reality. I looked forward, as every child does, 
through the eyes and through the actions of my elders (parents, 
brothers and friends) and was molded not directly by them, but by 
something greater than they, something to which they unmistak- 
ably looked up.’ This is the one sure method of reality—that of 
contagion.”** The same writer (p. 16) declares again: “If we are 
to communicate any arigion we must believe in it desperately, asa 
farmer believes in rain.’ 

In the same vein two Sihowities on child life write: “As the 
character may be formed largely by suggestion and imitation, the 
surrounding personalities must still provide the fitting material for 
the spontaneous expression of the child’s highest self. Consistency, 
as well as correctness of example,.is of the highest importance. 


14 Bostock, F. C., The Training of Wild Animals, pp. 203-210. 
15 Luccock, H. E., Religion and Education (Edited by H. H. Sherman), pp. 18-19. 
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Children soon see the discrepancy between the teaching and actions 
of other people.’”** Again they say (p. 240): “The human per- 
sonalities surrounding a child are the chief source of the sugges- 
tions which to such a large extent influence his habits and mold his 
ideals. icv People do tend to grow like those with whom they 
constantly associate. The more immature the character, the more 
this is true. Hence, the vital importance of. having little children 
surrounded by people whose moral and religious lives are worthy 
to be copied, for copied they surely will be, both consciously and un- 
consciously.” 

Friends, strangers, guests, other children, schools, church and 
the street all do something to young life. Parents and teachers 
must see that these influences are positive. Otherwise children will 
surely become infected with what is unwholesome. To destroy the 
effect of a detrimental influence and place something worthy in its 
place is not soeasy. The undesirable is likely to be hidden away in 
the inner areas of child life. But it is just as likely to come forth 
at the most inopportune moment and assert itself. Positive in- 
fluences which find their way into the inner recesses of the mental 
substratum may exert an influence of unsuspected power over life 
at dangerous moments and critical junctures. 

Experience and human interaction—Experience is a real 
teacher. Ina certain sense, it is the only teacher. But one’s own 
experience is not sufficient for any one, regardless of age. We 
must therefore help children to experience and through it. But not 
just any experience is part of religious education. Any experience 
will educate in a sense, but perhaps in the direction of character and 
faith destruction. 

The project principle is valuable for all ages. It is effective 
for individual work or within a group. It compels that careful 
attention be given to the problem or enterprise. It enlists the 
powers, interests, effort, and enthusiasm of those engaged. And 
passing through the whole affair personality is actually affected. 
We can pass through no conscious act and be the same as before. 
And this is true in a larger sense if the activity is self-chosen. 


16 Norsworthy, N. and Whitley, M. T., The Psychology of Childhood, p. 248. 
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But experience is a better teacher if it is social. In fact such 
experience is a necessity. It is not likely that children will them- 
selves find all the wholesome opportunities they need. “We may 
need to seek out, or to create opportunities for social experiences so 
as to provide a stimulating environment for the developing child 
and insure the realization of the familiar maxim ‘no impression 
withont expression’.’’”’ 

Since “education is not a preparation for life, education is 
life’, as Prof. Dewey says, we need to provide educational condi- 
tions which approximate life as nearly as possible. For of no 
other kind of education is that so thoroughly true as for spiritual 
nurture. Religion is the most difficult matter to teach that we 
know. Says Shaver: ‘Learning to be a Christian and being a 
Christian are one and the same process. Children grow in Chris- 
tian character as they assist in making Jesus’ kind of world. Many 
leaders are testifying to the joy which their children express when 
they engage in projects which are just as thrilling to their hearts as 
the adults’ enterprises are to them. Character thus becomes, not 
something to be priggishly sought for in Pharisaic manner, but a 
wholesome and unconscious ‘by-product’ as Jesus meant it to be.”** 

The home is the most effective school through which any one 
ever passes. It may be good or bad, but itis powerful. Prof. Coe 
wrote more than ten years ago: “A family is a society, and it is an 
educational institution of the very first significance. ‘Where was 
he educated?’ is often asked, and the answer is given: ‘In such or 
such college,’ or perhaps: ‘In the public schools of his state’, 
whereas the most that school and college are likely to have con- 
tributed to him is some sort of superstructure built upon founda- 
tions of social character already laid.’” Dr. Fosdick recently said: 
“Probably the most critical and determining situation for religion 
today exists not in our churches but in our homes..... Religion 
cannot survive the breakdown of family life..... The family is 
essentially the place where basic attitudes toward life are most con- 
tagious. No other influence, therefore, can effectively sustain 


17. Norsworthy and Whitley, op. cit., p. 243. 
18 Op. cit., p. 28. 
19 Coe, G. A., A Social Theory of Religious Education, p. 207. 
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religion if our home life becomes irreligious. .... Nothing can re- 
place the home in religion.””” 

Wherever we turn, those who are giving serious attention to 
the religious and moral education of any age are pointing to the 
home. They see there a combination of conditions which consti- 
tute an irresistible educational situation. There is action and ex- 
perience there. And it is in the midst of a-social intermingling, a 
fellowship, a companionship of the most intimate and constant sort. 
Valid methods of education are in force in the home. But if the 
home has unworthy ideals and is traveling in the wrong direction, 
woe unto its members! For the home is effective! 

The close contacts within the family affect children more than 
adults. The various projects of the group as a whole, of combina- 
tions or even of individuals have their influence. But the more of 
interaction and fellowship, the more of sympathy and mutual 
friendliness, the more effective will be any enterprise. J. L. Elliott 
writes: “In developing a religious life in a family, I would put the 
existence of the spirit of friendship in the first rank. I would 
mention next the social activities of the family, not meaning that 
kind of social activity which goes with the fashionable, but those 
activities of the father and mother and the friends which have to 
do with the political, the economic, perhaps even what has in the 
past been called the ‘philanthropic’ interests.”** Again he says: 
“The best home might be said to be that where the best and highest 
types of friendship exist.” 

In pointing to the educative potency of environment, fellow- 
ship,, and shared experience we are turning to the method which 
Jesus used with conspicuous success. Dean Weigle, in speaking to 
the Toronto convention, said: “Jesus taught with authority..... The 
most elemental of the qualities that go into the making of a great 
teacher are a capacity for fellowship; the ability to reveal to his’ 
fellows new horizons, deeper insights, and higher goods and the 
power to stimulate them to vision and grasp, to initiative and good 
will. Jesus had these qualities supremely. His method of teach- 
ing was to give himself unstintedly to fellowship with his pupils in 


20 Fosdick, H. E., Child Study, Vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 62, 63. 
21 Elliott, J. L., Child Study, Vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 65, 66. 
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a common life. In his respect for the personality of his pupils; in 
his education of them by association and participation in common 
tasks; in the freedom and spontaneity of his procedure and in his 
rejection of all reliance upon force or upon the mere transmission 
of tradition, and his encouragement to seek the truth that frees the 
spirit of the learner and begets within him responsible, creative 
self-controlled personality—in these respects Jesus’ method is a 
model for us today.’”*’ Elsewhere Dean Weigle has written: 
“Teaching takes place wherever there is fellowship, involving com- 
munication, whereby the more mature and experienced members of 
a group lend counsel and aid to those who are less mature and ex- 
perienced.”’”* 

Religious instruction—We have no sympathy with making 
religion purely an intellectual affair. We recognize the high 
validity of the methods already treated. But there must be a basic 
intellectual factor. One must know what his religion is about. 
The materials of religion must be taught. By ‘religious instruc- 
tion’ we do not mean what Coe™ calls ‘transmissive education.’ We 
include a great deal more. It is furnishing essential information 
in an effective manner. Religion can be taught, and instruction is 
part of the process. Teaching children or adolescents ‘about re- 
ligion’ is part of the teaching ‘of religion’, or education ‘in religion’. 
Teaching is, of course, much more than instructing. It includes 
everything that is involved in the active side of ‘catching religion’. 


While a child is originally non-religious he is very susceptible 
to the appeal. He could hardly be so susceptible to atheism. He 
is ready to be taught at a very early period. But the manner of in- 
struction and the materials must be in accordance with his age, his 
mental condition and his appreciative background. The forms and 
ceremonies will appeal most, but instruction in the simplest mat- 
ters of religion will succeed. We Protestants have a more difficult 
task in teaching our children religion than have the Roman Cath- 
olics, since we make relatively little attempt to surround our re- 


22 Weigle, L. A., Official Report of Second International Convention of Religious 
Education (1930), pp. 118-119. 

23 Quoted by Vieth, P. H., Teaching for Christian Living, p. 52. 

24 Coe, G. A., What Is Christian Education? pp. 46-59. 
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ligion with forms and artificialities, mystery and symbolism. In- 
tellectual instruction in church or home must be accompanied by 
and ought to be preceded by home training in family prayer and 
observances. In giving information and in all other methods 
which may be used appeal must be made by means of the concrete 
at the start. The transition to an abstract element can take place 
only gradually, as maturity may justify. Such teaching needs to 
help build sentiments, inspire attitudes and stir to action. Fiske 
says: “In all our instruction we should aim to teach religion, not 
merely discuss it, or teach about religion. The test of vital re- 
ligious instruction is, Does it contribute to religious experience? 
Does it make God more real? Does it help some religious ideal, 
attitude, motive, habit or loyalty grow?’’** Instruction ought to 
explain to a child the history, meaning and reasonableness of that 
which he has gained from environment, fellowship and other ex- 
perience. As far as possible we ought not plant in the minds of 
children ideas, images or feelings which they will later have to un- 
learn. Children though they be, we ought to give them the maxi- 
mum of understandable material which possesses permanent value. 

The natural development of the mind.—The accumulation of 
experience, the gradual emergence of reason, the quickening of the 
cortical cells and the increasing sense of responsibility—all con- 
tribute to the child’s religion. The repetition of worship and a 
later sense of the need of it, companionship with children and 
grown-ups of religious bent, the performance of courtesies and 
services, errors and consequent correction, the facing of large and 
small problems, and the continued effort to do the right enter into 
the making of a truly religious mind. 

The natural development of life cannot take place in a vacuum. 
Any development must be stimulated and helped along by the fac- 
tors which have been described. But no education can take place 
by means of any method unless the inherent power advance at a 
reasonable rate. There must be interaction between the individual 
and the whole environment. But the best development cannot take 
place without the spiritual factors in the environment. And no 
education is satisfactory without the spiritual phase. 

25 Fiske, G. W., Education and Religion (Edited by H. H. Sherman), pp. 48-49. 
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S. L. Fahs writes: “Jesus’ religion was for him of a growing, 
stimulating and creative character..... We cannot give our chil- 
dren such a growing and creative religious life. A fine religion is 
a personal achievement. We can, however, learn the art of re- 
straint and of an understanding friendship so that, at least we shall 
not surround our children with such an atmosphere as will make it 
impossible for them to achieve a creative religion.””* If we live in 
unceasing communion with our Lord, cherish an unfailing faith, 
live and think on his level and exercise a loving intelligent leader- 
ship we shall be helping child life toward an abundant Christian 
life. 


26 Op. cit., p. 917. 


DEVELOPMENT IN COMPARATIVE SYMBOLICS? 


Jj. L. NEVE 
Springfield, Ohio 


OMPARATIVE Symbolics in the first stages of its development was 


meant to be an auxiliary branch to Dogmatics. Its object was to describe 
by way of a cross section the confessional differences of the denominations 
of Christendom. The topological method was employed. That is, after an 
historical introduction the confessional and theological distinctions on one 
doctrinal topic after the other were described and estimated. In the form of 
a cross section and a comparison the peculiar life of the various churches was 
to be studied. Since Kant, the interest of the age has turned to an examina- 
tion of all historical factors, including church bodies. We can trace this 
development. With the Deists of England and France, and especially with 
the English Moralists, the philosophy of religion took its beginning. These 
were made the objects of ardent study by Voltaire and the religious liberalists 
of France. Among the German Rationalists it was Eichorn who cultivated 
ideas which soon saw their maturity in the aims of the Historico-Religious 
School (Wellhausen, Schuerer, Max Mueller, Robertson Smith, E. Rhoades, 
De Lagarde). It was only natural that an age with this concern could not be 
indifferent to the peculiar life that was pulsating in the historic denominations 
of Christendom. 


ORIGINAL METHODS OF COMPARATIVE SYMBOLICS 


A beginning in the writing of this type of Symbolics was made with two 
books, one by J. Planck,” the other by Ph. Marheineke.* The fundamental 
conceptions in the dogmatic system of the various Christian parties were to 
be deduced. This investigation was to be limited to the outstanding types of 
the churches. ; 

It was the comparative feature in this method of writing Symbolics that 
stimulated many theologians, particularly of the Lutheran church, to write 


1 Essential parts of this article were published in Dr. C. Stange’s Zeitschrift fir 
Systematische Theologie, 1929 (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann). } 

2 Abriss einer historischen und vergleichenden Darstellung der dogmatischen Sys- 
teme unserer verschiedenen christlichen Hauptparteien nach ihren Grundbegriffen, ihren 
daraus abgeleiteten Unterscheidungslehren und ihren praktischen Folgen (three editions, 
1797-1822). 

3 Christliche Symbolik oder historisch-kritische und dogmatisch-komparative Dar- 
stellung des katolischen, lutherischen, reformierten und socinianischen Lehrbegriffs 
(1810-14). 
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and produce along that line. It belongs to the genius of the Lutheran church 
to be especially interested in the formulation of the objective faith as the real 
foundation for the life of the church. This Lutheran trait stimulated the 
writing of Comparative Symbolics. Since Marheineke we have had books 
on Comparative Symbolics by the following authors: G. B. Winer (four edi- 
tions, 1824-82, the last by E. Preuss and P. Ewald); H. E. F. Guericke 
(1839) ; E. Koellner (on the Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches only, 
1837-44) ; K. Matthes (1854) ; R. Hofmann (1857) ; H. Karsten (1860) ; G. 
Plitt (five editions, 1875-1923, last edition rewritten by V. Schultze) ; G. F. 
Oehler (two editions, 1876, 1891) ; K. H. G. von Scheele, written in Swedish 
and translated into German; in abbreviated form published by O. Zoeckler in 
his Handbuch der theol. Wissenschaften, 1884) ; H. Schmidt (two editions, 
1900, 1892) ; K. F. Noesgen (1897) ; J. Kunze (1922) ; W. Walther (1924) ; 
E. Klotsche (1929) .4 

The teaching of Comparative Symbolics in the widely varied forms of the 
academic works in the enumeration given above indicates the high degree of 
perfection into which this branch of theology has been developed in the schools 
serving the Lutheran church. Very much fine observation has been brought 
to light on the doctrinal differences which express the inner life especially of 
the Eastern Orthodox, the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches. With the exception of the popular books, there was little inclina- 
tion in Germany to go beyond the above mentioned groups into the many 
English and American communions that might be styled sisters and daughters 
of the Reformed church. The Socinians and the Quakers, however, were 
treated because of the spiritualistic-liberalistic principles that had been re- 
ceiving recognition in Germany in the modern theology under the influence of 
the new philosophy and of schools emanating from Schleiermacher. 


A LUTHERAN BRANCH OF THEOLOGY 


The observation must be stressed that Comparative Symbolics became 
almost exclusively a Lutheran branch of theology. True, the Roman Catholic 
theologian Adam Moehler, at the University of Tuebingen, following the sug- 
gestions of Marheineke, wrote a Symbolik that saw four editions (1832-84). 
It has been translated into English under the impossible title Symbolism which 
is something altogether different from Confessional Symbolics. The polemics 
of Moehler’s book called forth a large number of replies, among them the 
classical work of K. A. von Hase: Handbuch der protestantischen Polemik 


4 Besides these works of a scientific character, several semi-popularly written books 
on the same subject should be mentioned: W. Rohnert (5th ed., 1900); K. Graul, (12th 
ed., rewritten by R. Seeberg, 1891, and from this edition translated into English by 
Martens. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 1897) ; M. Guenther, (four editions, 
1872-1913) ; J. G. Monson (two editions, 1915 f.). ‘The last two books are published by 
the Missouri Synod Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(7th edition 1900; translated into English 1909). But in the Roman Cath- 
olic church the work of Moehler, though it had done a notable service for 
Rome, found only one successor, B. J. Hilgers at the University of Bonn 
(Symbolische Theologie, 1841). What is the explanation? We find it in 
the fact that Rome cannot admit in principle a comparative Symbolics after the 
method of the Lutherans, in which the doctrinal differences alone are dealt 
with as expressing the real distinction between Romanism and Protestantism. 

Neither have the Reformed churches shown-a_liking for the Lutheran 
“Comparative Symbolics”. It is true that in 1873 W. B. Pope prepared an 
English translation of Winer’s Comparative View of the Doctrines and Con- 
fessions of the Various Communions of Christendom (in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, Fourth Series, 1873, Vol. xxxv, Edinburgh). It was the 
tabulated form of this book that attracted for a moment the practical mind of 
the English. But the book stimulated no interest for this type of literature in 
England. In Germany, it is true, the Reformed professor E. F. K. Mueller 
at the Erlangen University published a Symbolik (1896), but the subtitle 
indicated his intention not to confine himself to a comparison of the doctrinal 
differences only. In America C. A. Briggs, late professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York, in his constant contact with the German 
Universities, became much interested in this theological branch and published 
a book under the title: Theological Symbolics (1914). In his closing section 
he offered a comparison of the confessional principles in a unique and really 
scientific way. But like Pope’s translation of Winer in England this book of 
Dr. Briggs has had no successors in America. 


A NEW METHOD 


In the meantime a new type of Symbolics had been in the making. It 
appeared with all its characteristic features. The title preferred among the 
Germans is ““Konfessionskunde”. The topological method of the old Compar- 
ative Symbolics is abandoned, that is, the method of following the topics of 
Dogmatics and confining the study to the doctrinal differences between the 
denominations. All the features that characterize the life of a church are now 
included, because the inner life, the genius of a denomination, does not ex- 
haust itself in the doctrinal tenets. Symbolics must show whether a church is 
doctrinal or antidoctrinal, theological or practical, inclined to the intellectual 
or to the mystical, and whether it is liturgical or antiliturgical. It must in- 
vestigate a church’s attitude to the spiritual and sacramental emphasis, show 
whether it is denominational or unionistic, of what type its piety is, and its 
attitude to the world or to science and to social problems. The racial and 
national influences upon religion and the church are to be considered. Sta- 
tistics are also to be added. This range of interests finds a special exemplifi- 
cation in the Konfessionskunde written by Prof. H. Mulert of the University 
of Kiel (1927). 
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The first conscious originator of this type of Symbolics was F. Katten- 
busch, now professor emeritus in Halle. When he was still at the university 
in Giessen, 1892, he published the first volume of his Lehrbuch der vergleich- 
enden Konfessionskunde. It was in the Prolegomena to this volume that he 
aimed to make clear that the inner life and genius of a church cannot be fully 
revealed in its historic confessions. Symbolics must be expanded into a 
science which shows not only what once was, but what now is. The task of 
the writer in this field is not merely to show what according to his opinions a 
church ought to be, but what it actually is today as the result of its historical 
development. He must deal with the matters which are real “Kunde”, “re- 
port”, “findings” of a church. That is, Symbolics must be a ‘“‘Konfessions- 
kunde”. The treatment must include, of course, the confessional principles 
which have an actual life ina church body. But the many “unconscious” fac- 
tors of its existence must also be disclosed. All of this reminds us of the 
“psychoanalyses” of the churches that are being made in our universities and 
seminaries, 

Professor Kattenbusch was then called to Halle, and here his program 
regarding Symbolics was strongly supported by his colleague in the same uni- 
versity, Professor F. Loofs, in his book: Symbolik oder christliche Konfes- 
sionskunde (1902). He insists that Symbolics is a “Gegenwartswissen- 
schaft”, with the task of showing in a cross section what the churches are 
today, including the religious associations that can only partly, or not at all, 
be characterized by an official doctrinal conception (p. 74). 

Among the publications of recent years that have followed Kattenbusch, 
the work of H. Mulert has been mentioned as a special illustration of the pres- 
ent-day method of writing Symbolics. Another special illustration may be 
seen in a book of 142 pages written by Professor C. Fabricius at Berlin uni- 
versity and published in both English and German (Berlin-Steglitz: Evange- 
lischer Pressverband, 1927). The title is Ecumenical Handbook of the 
Churches of Christ. It was intended as a guide for the World Conference on 
Faith and Order which assembled in Lausanne, 1927. But in its contents it 
is a Comparative Symbolics of the modern type.* Of special interest in this 
little book is the endeavor to explain in the fashion of social psychology the 
origins and divisions of churches and sects by referring to the variousness of 


5 It must be remembered, however, that neither Kattenbusch nor Loofs found time 
to add the second volume which they had promised. Kattenbusch, after a long introduc- 
tion, had finished only the Eastern Orthodox church. Loofs added the Roman Catholic 
church. But both of these men have written masterfully on many of the churches of 
Christendom in Hauck’s Protestantische Realencyclopaedie; cf. the New Schaff-Herzog. 

6 The author of this book is preparing a Corpus Confessionum (German and Eng- 
lish) in a series of volumes which will comprise fundamental documents to indicate the . 
character of all churches of the present day. It is published by Walter de Gruyter and 
Co., Berlin and Leipzig. 
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the human mind and to the constantly recurring laws of action and reaction 
in the formation of religious communions. The organization of the ma- 
terials and the suggestions for a reunion of divided Christendom are built 
upon that explanation of the causes of dissention. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM AMERICA 


While this development of Comparative Symbolics into a Konfessions- 
kunde took place in Germany, an interesting similar movement kept pace 
with it in the United States of America. We are not thinking of the books on 
Symbolics by men in America enumerated above: Guenther, Monson, Briggs 
and Klotsche in his more comprehensive work. These received their stimulus 
for writing from Germany and they followed German methods. 

The publications here to be considered were independent-of German 
writers on Symbolics. They grew out of the natural need for orientation 
among the many denominations that had sprung up on American soil. In 
1844 a German in Philadelphia published at Humphreys a book of 734 pages 
under the following lengthy title: An Original History of the Religious De- 
nominations, at present existing in the United States, containing authentic ac- 
counts of thew Rise, Progress, Statistics and Doctrines. Written by eminent 
theological professors, ministers, and lay-members of the respective denomina- 
tions. Projected, compiled and arranged by I. D. Rupp of Lancaster, Pa. 
The value of this book lies in the fact that the articles were written by men 
who as eye and ear witnesses knew personally about the beginnings, motives 
and tendencies of the churches which are discussed. On the other hand it 
must not be overlooked that often a writer on a particular denomination rep- 
resents just one special branch of the whole family and ignores other branches 
that do not appeal to him. Ina good many cases this also needs to be kept in 
mind, that at the time this book was compiled not all of the leading branches 
in many of the denominations had come into existence. For historians of our 
present day interests, therefore, this book is very fragmentary. 

A far more important guide for orientation among our American church 
organizations has been worked out in connection with the decennial census. 
The government of the United States in Washington, D. C., agreed to create 
a Bureau of the Census charged with the task of soliciting reliable reports on 
the history, confessional character, church polity, aims and statistics of all the 
denominations in America. The expense for securing the information and | 
the preparation of the materials for publication was taken care of by an ap- 
propriation from the public taxes of the country. Beginning with 1850 there 
has been every tenth year a new census. The one of 1890 showed 40 de- 
nominational families, the different bodies of Lutherans, Reformed, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, etc., each taken as a family. The Census of 
1916 in Vol II on Religious Bodies reported 202 denominations of which 158 
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were grouped in 24 families and 44 were listed as separate denominations. 
Ten years later (1926) the same volume on Religious Bodies reported 213 
denominations, of which 155 were grouped in 23 families and 58 listed as 
separate denominations. Of the two volumes here under consideration the 
first, the smaller one, Summary and Detailed Tables, is devoted exclusively to 
detailed statistics. It can be ordered for $1.50, sent in advance, from the 
United States Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The second volume, Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1405 pages, can likewise be secured for $2.00. It is a most 
valuable source for Symbolics, limited in its range, of course, to American 
denominationalism and including the Jewish organizations as also some sects, 
such as the Spiritualists, that do not call themselves Christian. 

It should also be mentioned that the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, in its Year Book, between 1921 and 1924, published an ex- 
tract from Volume II of the Census of 1916, which was very ably edited by 
the Reverend E. O. Watson when he was representative of the Federal Coun- 
cil in Washington, D. C. This extract, to be reliable, will now have to be 
revised in accordance with the volume on Religious Bodies of 1926. The 
Year Book, without repeating the description of the bodies, is continued bien- 
nially as The Handbook of the Churches and is edited by B. S. Winchester. 
It is published by J. E. Stohlmann, 129 Park Row, New York City. 

Strictly speaking, the book of I. D. Rupp and the Religious Bodies do not, 
of course, represent real Symbolics, neither in the sense of the program by 
Marheineke nor that of Kattenbusch. Real Symbolics loses its character as 
soon as it aims to be “nonsectarian’’, impartial ; it must express judgments and 
offer characterizations on the basis of a denominational and a theological 
standpoint. The comparative features must not be sacrificed, and even in the 
form of the Konfessionskunde it does not cease to be an auxiliary of Chris- 
tian Dogmatics. The Bureau of the Census has, however, to be painstakingly 
nonpartisan and nonsectarian. For this reason the contents had to be ar- 
ranged alphabetically. Any use of a logical order or even of an historical 
organization of the contents would have been a departure from the absolute 
impartiality here to be observed. Thus the Adventists had the first place, the 
Baptists the second, and soon. The Lutherans, who in historical Protestant- 
ism ought to follow Roman Catholicism and the Old Catholic group now have 
their place following the Mormons or Latter Day Saints. It is this situation 
that detracts from the theological character of the most valuable presentations 
in the work of the Census. But we do have in these ably written monographs 
very reliable materials for Symbolics. 

It is now in place to mention a man who was at the head of the Census 
work for many years, in which position he studied carefully the denomina- 
tional life in America. He published a book which cannot be passed by 
in this discussion, This man was H. K. Carroll, who has just passed away. 
His book, besides his fundamental contributions to the Census, is known under 
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the title The Religious Forces in the United States (1893-1912). Ina long 
introduction he has many observations which could not be given in the Census 
and which in Germany would be recognized as characteristic elements of a 
Konfessionskunde. Only a few of the topics may here be mentioned: Va- 
riety of Religion; Classification of the Churches ; Denominational Titles ; The 
Causes of Division; Analysis of the Religious Forces of the United States ; 
The Religious Population; The Growth of the Churches; How the Religious 
Forces are Distributed ; The Evangelical and Non-evangelical Elements ; The 
General Statistical Summaries ; The Negro in his Relation to the Church; The 
Characteristics of American Christianity; How the Church Affects Society. 
The author had, however, in this book, as is sufficiently indicated by the title, 
no intention of complying with the requirements of professional Symbolics. 
His aim was to present the American denominational world in individual pic- 
tures. And he was yet in the service of the state when the first edition of his 
book appeared. Therefore he continued to adhere to the merely alphabetical 
arrangement. Real Symbolics calls for an historic-theological organization 
and for critical judgments on the part of the writer.7 The Census work has, 
nevertheless, furnished us with valuable material for the study of the denomi- 
nations. 

A large number of monographs concerning the denominations have ap- 
peared in the Anglo-Saxon world, on both sides of the Atlantic. One needs 
only to follow the respective articles in the encyclopedias and to note the liter- 
ature referred to there. But just as the English theologians have never shown 
an inclination to write Histories of Doctrine, so also have they not been in- 
clined to write works on Symbolics, not even of the Konfessionskunde type. 
There is in England a book, published by Hodder and Stoughton, on Evan- 
gelical Christianity, dealing with “distinctive teachings of English denomina- 
nations”, and there is another by A. C. Bouquet entitled Introduction to the 
Study of Christian Reunion (Cambridge: Heffer). The union movements of 
England have naturally occasioned an expression of the denominational dif- 
ferences. But there has been very little of real Symbolics. It must, how- 
ever, be mentioned, that in 1891 H. H. Lyon, an American Unitarian, wrote 
A Study of the Sects, published by the American Unitarian Society in Boston. 
It was written for the adult classes of the Unitarian Sunday schools and has 
had many editions. The book continues to go in unrevised reprints. While 
written for the popular purposes of propaganda and for polemicizing against 
the faith of the conservative churches, and therefore impractical as a guide for 
the schools of historic Christendom, this little book of 207 pages, it must be 
admitted, presents nevertheless, a wealth of symbolical ideas that offer a con- 
stant stimulation toward fruitful thinking in denominational problems. Pro- 


7 This feature is entirely absent also in the small, popularly written, and alpha- 
betically arranged book by M. Phelan: Handbook of all Denominations (3rd edition 
1924). 
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fessor Kawerau knew this book when he wrote his articles on “Sektenwesen 
in Deutschland” (Protestantische Realencyclopaedie, XVIII, 158, 40 ff.). 
He criticizes the title which refers to the churches only as sections. “Sect” is 
derived from “secare” instead of “sequor”. All churches, from the Catholics 
and Lutherans down to the Mormons, appear as equal sections of a cake. The 
traditional conception of this term may have to be given a different qualifica- 
tion from former definitions. Lyon’s title indicates the employment of a 
method that too largely ignores some facts of denominational history. Dif- 
ficult as it may be to define the difference between church and sect, it is never- 
theless a distinction which in one way or another must be made. This book 
can, however, teach us that it is the critically and polemically written books 
which introduce the elements of real Symbolics. 

At present, as has been mentioned, the interest in a union among the de- 
nominations is a factor in the production of symbolical literature. The uni- 
versities are offering courses in this subject, they are establishing professor- 
ships to deal with it, and they are encouraging graduate students to work along 
this line. A large literature has been springing up. We mention the fol- 
lowing: H. C. McComas, Psychology of Religious Sects; C. S. Macfarland, 
The Progress of Church Federation (1917) ; Peter Ainslie, If not a United 
Church—W hat? (1920) ; a book by a committee, Christian Unity, Its Princi- 
ples and Possibilities (New York: Association Press) ; The Problem of Chris- 
tian Unity, edited by F. W. Lynch; E. D. Soper Lausanne: The Will to Un- 
derstand; W. A. Brown, The Church in America (1922; a very searching 
work) ; S. W. Gilkey A Plea for Greater Unity; E. L. Morrow Church Union 
in Canada; E. R. Hooker United Churches; A. B. Bass Protestantism in the 
United States. There are many books on the community church, such as 
those by R. H. Lynn, A. C. Zumbrunnen, D. R. Piper, R. B. Guild. The 
shortcoming in most of these books lies in the fact that they ignore the dif- 
ferences between the historical families of the denominations. One can agree 
that many differences within the families are of such a nature that they ought 
to disappear. The writers also fail to see that the union between some of the 
families—we are thinking of the sisters and daughters of the Reformed wing 
of Protestantism—is much more easily accomplished and more natural than a 
union between these bodies and the Lutheran church, with its own history and 
peculiar type. 

Our observations on American denominationalism may close with a refer- 
ence to the literature on “religious oddity” in America. To the types here 
considered belong the Swedenborgians, the Mormons, the Christian Scientists, 
the Russellites, the Seventh Day Adventists, some branches of the Baptists 
(such as the Primitives, the Two-Seed-in the Spirit Predestinarians), some of 
the Mennonites, some of the Dunkards, also some of the evangelistic organiza- 
tions in the Holiness group with faith healing features, not to speak of the 
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sects which do not call themselves Christians, such as the Society for Ethical 
Culture, the Spiritualists, Theosophists and followers of Oriental Cults. 
There are monographs on many of the sects, the titles of which must be given 
when the denominations are studied individually. Here we are interested in 
books discussing them all, or groups of them. There is a helpful little book 
of 192 pages by T. C. Johnson on Some Modern Isms (published by the Pres- 
byterians in Richmond, Va.). Alphabetically dispersed over a large work of 
1405 pages we have a reliable guide to all these sects in. Religious Bodies, Vol. 
II, 1926. Just recently (1929) Charles W. Ferguson, not a theologian, but 
seemingly a newspaper man, gave us an interesting book of 464 pages on 
twenty specimens of peculiar American sectarianism. The title of the book is 
The Confusion of Tongues, published by Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
New York City. : 

Our excursion through the last mentioned type of denominations has led 
us to observe a wild sectarianism, which Mr. Ferguson fittingly characterizes 
as “religious oddity”. He pins this oddity on America; it must not, however, 
be overlooked that other countries also have their peculiar sects. Russia was 
always known for her large bodies of sects. In Germany the existence of the 
state church discouraged the development of sectarianism ; cf. the above quoted 
article by G. Kawerau on “Sektenwesen in Deutschland.’ But the war 
changed the situation considerably. It is only necessary to compare the earlier 
editions of P. Scheurlen’s book, Seken der Gegenwart, with the last edition, 
to notice the impulse for the formation of sects in the new Germany. Some 
of these modern sects or sectlets may still have a general attachment to the 
analogy of faith. Weare thinking of those which have issued from the spirit 
of evangelism, and those which have been produced by the spiritualism and 
independentism of the Anabaptist movement. But so many of them are 
merely a symptom of how the “spirit of Asia” is making its inroads upon his- 
toric Christianity. With them there is a complete abandonment of the 
analogy of faith. And these can claim no consideration in a discussion of the 
principles of Comparative Symbolics, or in such a study of Konfessions- 
kunde as is here under discussion. 


PROBLEMS REGARDING THE NEW METHOD 


Returning to our examination of methods used in dealing with the De- 
nominations of Christendom we must now ask a few questions: 


1. Is there in Symbolics, in the form of the Konfessionskunde, a legiti- 
mate place for polemics and apologetics? It should go without saying that 
the condemnatory language of the seventeenth century must not be revived. 
J. Planck was right when he emphasized the need for historical treatment in 
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Comparative Symbolics, and Marheineke was equally right when he insisted 
that the writer on Symbolics must so deal with the conflicting positions of the 
churches that there shall rest over his work “the peace of history”. Thus 
only, he said, can there be that fairness which is necessary for leading to an 
understanding between the churches. And yet this must also be kept in mind, 
that the absence of polemics, or let us say criticism, strips Comparative Sym- 
bolics of one of its distinguishing traits, and therefore of its usefulness as an 
auxiliary of Christian Dogmatics. How can this branch of theology deal with 
so many unevangelical teachings in the denominational world without pointing 
them out as erroneous developments? But can there not be criticism and 
polemics in historical forms of investigation? Today the historical approach 
is demanded in dealing with any problem in theology. 

2. How about the quoting of Scripture passages in order to prove or 
disprove the confessional position? This was abandoned in the Symbolics in- 
troduced by Planck and Marheineke. Outside a few popular works quoted 
in the note above, there is in the whole literature on Symbolics not one author 
who uses Scripture polemically or apologetically as was done in the department 
of confessional polemics in the post-Reformation age and in the seventeenth 
century. Guericke, Philippi, Noesgen were the most conservative amon the 
Lutheran writers on Symbolics, but on this point they were no exception to 
the rest. They all knew that the reliable interpretation of Scripture for use 
in a given point of denominational comparison is not quite so simple as the 
preceding age had taken it to be. Therefore they left the actual discussion of 
doctrinal topics in their details to Christian Dogmatics which is based upon 
the results of exegesis. Furthermore there is observable all through the his- 
tory of Comparative Symbolics and attempt to get away from the exclusively 
topological method. This tendency in itself has had a neutralizing effect upon 
the employment of Scripture proofs in discussing denominational differences. 

3. Must the “comparative” feature of Symbolics be sacrificed? Both 
Planck and Marheineke insisted on the element of comparison as essential to 
the new type of Symbolics of which they were proponents. And the advo- 
cates of the Konfessionskunde assure us that this must be preserved. How 
was it done? How is it still to be done? 


The scientifically executed works of Comparative Symbolics during the 
nineteenth century declined the method of Winer, who simply followed the 
topics of dogmatics and on these subjects compared the teachings of all the 
churches with one another. Because of its practicability for meeting the in- 
quiries of laymen, this method of mechanical tabulation has been employed by 
the popularly written works referred to above which all have passed through 
a number of editions. The criticism against this method is just, that here the 
points of comparison appear without historical motives. The light of history 
cannot come in except in a detached way by a general historical introduction: 
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compare Guenther’s Symbolik and Winer’s own work which was translated 
into English by Clark Brothers. 

Marheineke in his lectures on “Christliche Symbolik”, which were pub- 
lished after his death in 1848, indicated how in his program the element of 
comparison was to be executed. He compares Rome with Protestantism in 
all points of doctrinal difference: Church, Canon, Original state of man, Justi- 
fication, Grace and works, Sacraments, Saints, Relics, Images, Purgatory, In- 
dulgences, Celibacy, Fasting ; and he ends with’an inquiry as to the possibility 
of a developing union. Then he compares the Lutherans with the Reformed, 
first as to their historical origins, then on the attitudes toward Confessions of 
Faith, Differences with regard to the Lord’s Supper, The Person of Christ 
and Election. Again he closes with a discussion of the problem of union be- 
tween these two groups. Here the basis for comparison is historical, very 
different from Winer’s unmotivated investigation of the attitude of the 
churches to topic after topic, from the doctrine of God on to Christ’s return 
for judgment. In the Symbolics of Guericke, Matthes, Oehler, Schmidt, 
Noesgen and Kunze this comparative method of Marheineke was developed 
with an interesting variety of detail and to a wonderful perfection. No won- 
der that an American theologian like Dr. Briggs was attracted by this fascinat- 
ing branch of theological study. The books of Oehler, Schmidt, and espe- 
cially Noesgen are admirable. 

Then again in the books of Koellner, von Scheele, Philippi, Karsten and 
Plitt-Schultze, the element of intentional comparison almost disappears under 
the method of treating the churches successively. Here, especially in that 
very stimulating and useful little book of Plitt, reconstructed by Schultze (cf. 
the 6th edition) we observe the transition to the Konfessionskunde. The 
stmulus for this great work of the German theologians on Symbolics in that 
day lay in the conflict with Rome in consequence of Adam Moehler’s book, 
and also in the problems raised by the introduction of the Union in 1817, 
and in Germany’s confessional revival in the second third of the last century.® 

The entire abandonment of the topological method in the Konfessions- 
kunde together with the widening of the materials far beyond the doctrinal in- 
terests, has contributed to a further receding of the comparative feature. 
Yet it is emphasized by the pioneers of this method that the element of com- 
parison must not be abandoned. To us the situation seems to be that by a 
monographic treatment of the denominations, one after the other, the student 
is furnished with the information by which he himself is expected to make 
the comparison. This may however be added: in the discussion of every 
denomination there are points that invite comparison with another church of 


8 See M. Schneckenburger, Vergleichende Darstellung des lutherischen und refor- 
mierten Lehrbegriffs (1855) ; J. Stahl, Die lutherische Kirche und die Union (1859) ; and 
Wangemann, Una Sancta (1883). 
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similar or absolutely opposite tendencies. In the treatment of the Eastern 
Orthodox churches there must’ be references to the Roman Catholic church. 
The tenets and attitudes of Rome invite comparison with positions and situa- 
tions in the Protestant camp. ‘The spiritualism touching the means of grace 
in the Anabaptist group must be illustrated by reference to the opposite teach- 
ing in the Lutheran church. We must guard against impossible comparisons, 
such as are mechanical and artificial, without historical and psychological 
motives, and therefore not helpful. 

4. The question is asked whether we are prepared for a treatment of 
the Denominations of Christendom such as must be the ideal of the Konfes- 
sionskunde. The reference here is to an article by Professor Horst Stephan, 
successor to the late Professor Girgensohn in Leipzig, under the title, “Zur 
gegenwaertigen Lage der Konfessionkunde” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, 1924. He says we are not yet ready to do our best because the pre- 
paratory work has not been done; each of the historical churches must be 
much more analyzed and explored on the basis of problems which this present 
age has learned, especially in the field of the psychology of Religion. He 
remarks: “It cannot be denied that the theology of today understands far 
better than did the past generation how to interpret the outward facts of the 
religious life as the expression of an inward development and condition” 
(page 25). We must admit that the task of the Konfessionskunde is great 
indeed. The very soul of each historical denomination is to be opened up and 
to be exhibited before the searching eye of the student. The doctrines that 
are held reveal a large part of the functioning of that soul. But there must 
be careful distinction between doctrinal conceptions once held, but which are 
no longer living, and such doctrinal principles as are governing the practical 
life of that church in this present day. What is a church’s daily spiritual life as 
revealed in its services? I once sat down alone on a Sunday morning in a 
pew of that beautiful little chapel of the Chicago Theological Seminary (Con- 
gregationalist), adjoining the University of Chicago and began to read from 
the carefully prepared Book of Worship. The religious sentiments there ex- 
pressed are no longer the faith of the old Pilgrim Fathers. Churches once 
Calvinistic are now Arminian to the point of latitudinarianism translated into 
the “Modernism” of today. The Konfessionskunde must take note of this 
flux in denominational development. The intellectual, aesthetical, ethical and 
social life of the church in its relation to the denominational genius must be 
taken into account in the pictures that are drawn. This calls for monograph 
investigations along the whole line of the denominational families. The uni- 
versities are encouraging their graduate students to write dissertations on the 
denominations following the method of “Psychoanalysis”. The publications 
resulting from this activity must not be taken too seriously, however. We 
need investigations from lifelong matured students of denominational prob- 
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lems. Professor Stephan, in the above mentioned article, refers to J. Heiler’s 
volume Katholicismus as the type of investigation that must precede any reali- 
zation of the Konfessionskunde ideal. 

The suggestion that we may not be quite ready for the best work should — 
not discourage us from doing what we can on the basis of available literature. 
The work on Comparative Symbolics during the past century up to the pres- 
ent was great, and has given deep insight ifito the soul of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox church, of Rome, of the Lutherans and of the Reformed. The churches 
of England and America have all had their investigators. And all the 
churches have been under the searching criticism of their competitors. As to 
accomplishing the very best, there is of course always the difference between 
the esse and the bene esse. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LATEST WORD ON THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION! 


As the quadricentennial celebration of the Augsburg Confession pro- 
ceeded in America, Dr. Reu was impressed with the fact that most of our 
writers were not well acquainted with the latest investigations on the subject. 
So he began, about the middle of the Jubilee year, to prepare a volume that 
would include the most recent documentary discoveries and would reflect the 
present status of scientific investigation with reference to the Confession. 
The work was finished in less than six months and the preface is dated De- 
cember 15, 1930. It shows very few signs of haste and reflects throughout 
that scholarly thoroughness which we have learned to expect from Dr. Reu. 
It takes cognizance of everything that appeared on the subject in Germany as 
late as October, 1930. It is therefore the latest word on the subject, the most 
complete presentation of our present-day knowledge concerning the history of 
the fundamental Confession of our church. 

The book is divided into two separate parts with independent pagination. 
The first part covers 258 pages and contains the historical introduction. It 
deals with the origin of the Confession, its defense and the story of its progress 
among the various countries. Forty-three pages are filled with most valuable 
bibliographical notes. It is evident that our author has worked over all the 
Augustana literature of the past two hundred years, especially the most re- 
cent works by such specialists as Brieger, Kolde, Shubert, Gussman, J. Ficker 
and J. Walter. 

The picture of the origin of the Confession, as presented in the first chap- 
ter which covers 113 pages, varies considerably from the traditional one. The 
new sources that were made available in July and August of last year have 
completely changed some particulars of the story. 

The second chapter, basing largely on Brieger and Ficker, traces the long 
negotiations from June 25 to September 22, through which the Confession 
was defended against all attacks by Catholics and Emperor. 

The triumphant march of the Confession is the subject of the third chap- 
ter. It leads through Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
Poland and the Baltic Provinces, the Scandinavian countries, England, Hol- 
land, France, other European countries, America, Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
The materials in this chapter rest upon Dr. Reu’s independent investigations 


1 The Augsburg Confession. A Collection of Sources with an Historical Introduc- 
tion. By M. Reu. Chicago: Wartburg Publishing House, 1930. 786 pages. $5.50. 
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and the results of a questionnaire that brought accurate information from all 
parts of the world concerning the extent of the use of the Confession at the 
present time. 

The second main part of the volume embraces 528 pages of source ma- 
terials bearing directly on the first three chapters. The collection includes 
61 documents. Many of them the English reader will hail with genuine grati- 
tude. They cover a wide range, beginning with the Instruction of the Visita- 
tion Commissioners (March, 1528), embracing all the important documents of 
1529 and 1530, and concluding with the major variations of the Confession in 
the sixteenth century. From the most widely scattered sources and the most 
varied publications of the last two centuries these documents have been 
brought together now for the first time; Most of them were hitherto avail- 
able in German or Latin, but even in those languages there has never been 
anything approaching the completeness of this collection. More than two- 
thirds of these materials are here translated into English for the first time. 
For about one-third of the materials the older translations of Jacobs and 
Schmauk-Benze have been used. The new materials are translated by Mattes 
and Bodensieck, who also helped to produce a smooth English style throughout 
the volume. The translations are accurate and exceptionally fluent. 

Of special interest among these source materials are the four editions of 
the Confession, that of May 31, that of June 15, that of June 25, and that of 
the editio princeps. These are presented in parallel columns and in the original 
German, of course. So that now it is possible to reproduce the exact verbal 
form and the very pronunciation in which the Confession was read before the 
Emperor and Diet at Augsburg. It used to be argued in this country against 
pledging the church to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession that we do not 
really have the great Confession in exactly the form in which it was handed 
to the Emperor on June 25, 1530 and that there is therefore no “unaltered” 
Augsburg Confession. Since last July that argument has been made impos- 
sible. Reu’s book presents the evidence. 

The American student of general Reformation history and of the Con- 
fession in particular will revel in this collection of sources and will be grate- 
ful to Dr. Reu and the translators. It is especially gratifying to be able to 
place in the hands of our pastors and students these materials by which they 
can bring themselves thoroughly abreast of the most competent scholarship 
and the most recent researches on this whole question of the origin and subse- | 
quent fortunes of the generic creed of Lutheranism. 

We are glad to learn that we may expect in a few months another book 
from the same pen under the title, ““New Studies in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion”, which will set forth Luther’s share in the Confession, the history of the 
Confession in America, and the permanent value of the Confession. We un- 
derstand that the publication of this volume terminates the independent ex- 
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istence of the Wartburg Publishing House. We congratulate the House upon 
the fine execution and the high grade of its final publication. It is the most 
complete, accurate and thoroughgoing handbook in any language for the his- 
torical study of the Confession of generic Lutheranism. 

AxBpDEL Ross WENTZ 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE? 


No attempt is made in this review to evaluate the theories about the 
physical universe that are presented in this, the most recent, work of Sir 
James Jeans. That may be left to the physicists themselves. Here it is 
sufficient only to call attention to the fact that the Newtonian physics, with its 
fixed laws, is regarded as having given place to the quantum theory with at 
‘least a certain amount of indeterminateness; that the ether with its waves is 
displaced by radiation and matter, if indeed matter be not a form of arrested 
radiation; that the engineer-mechanical explanation of this mysterious uni- 
verse is regarded as having given way to the mathematical explanation; that, 
as Plato long ago said, ‘God geometrizes’; or as Galileo later said, ‘Nature’s 
great book is written in mathematical language’. It is in the last of these con- 
clusions—in other words, in the philosophical part of the discussion—that we 
are more particularly interested. 

It would be unjust to the author were one to understand him as attempt- 
ing to give us a philosophy of ultimate reality, for he puts himself on the side 
of most scientists who generally recognize that we are not yet in contact with 
ultimate reality. Recognition of this fact he would indeed regard as the out- 
standing achievement of the twentieth century (p. 135). However the dis- 
cussion does point the direction along which ultimate reality must be sought. 
The author is neither an idealist nor a realist. He prefaces his book with 
Plato’s description of men bound in an underground cave who can only see 
the shadows of real things, and this well represents his own views concerning 
the explanation of things given by the physicist. 

The author does believe in a'dying sun and here he differs from Millikan 
who believes that the “Creator is always on the job’. He follows those, at 
least in his first lecture, who regard the formation of our planets and the ap- 
pearance of man as undesigned, an accident, and quotes with evident approval 
Huxley’s statement that six monkeys, given enough letters and enough chances, 
might chance at some time to arrange letters so as to form one of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets (p. 4)! The reader can hardly fit this earlier standpoint of 
the book into its concluding chapter in which thought is allowed to plunge 
“Gnto the deep waters”. We believe that in this, as in other books, sacred and 
profane, the later view may well supplant the earlier. In this later view we 


1 By Sir James Jeans. New York: Macmillan Co. 1930. xii + 163 pages, $2.25. 
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find such statements as the following: “It is conceivable that happenings en- 
tirely outside the continuum” (the world that the physicist deals with) “de- 
termine what we describe as ‘the course of events’ inside the continuum” (p. 
133). It is true the author makes the ‘happenings outside the continuum’ to 
be such as are supposed to take place in the higher dimensions of space but 
these call for as great a faith, if not greater, than the Theist exercises when 
he postulates a personal God. Then the author makes the statement that “our 
remote ancestors tried to interpret nature in terms of anthropomorphic con- 
cepts of their own creation and failed” (p. 143), and yet quotes with approval 
Berkeley’s statement that “those bodies which compose the mighty frame of 
the world have not any substance without the mind..... So long as they are 
not actually perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind, or that of any other 
created spirit, they must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some Eternal Spirit.” Mechanical explanations, we are told, must 
give place to the mathematical and this means that this mysterious universe 
is a universe of thought; and if a universe of thought, then its creation must 
have been an act of thought (p. 154). In order words, “we discover that the 
universe shows evidence of a designing or controlling power that has some- 
thing in common with our own individual minds” (p. 159). 

While the author points out that science should make no pronouncements, 
it is reassuring to notice that, as far as it does venture in the direction of sug- 
gesting such pronouncements, they fit so well into a Theistic world-outlook. 

Joun ABERLY 


MYSTERIUM CHRISTI? 


This is the firstfruits of the Commission of Theologians appointed by 
the Lausanne Conference to consider theological problems. As such it is not 
only of interest because of its contents but also because it holds the promise of 
other cooperative work on the great subjects with which Christian Theology is 
called on to deal. It needs to be observed, though, that we do not have in this 
volume the results of any group thinking. Each of the contributors is free to 
express his own views in the article he writes and he alone is said to be respon- 
sible for the views he expresses. This makes the general unanimity of the 
Christology of these studies all the more significant. The volume appears 
both in German and in English under the common name of Mysterium Christi. 

The German editor, Dr. Deissmann, contributes the first study which is 
on “The Name ‘Jesus’.”” His thesis is that it was no cult name that produced 
Jesus but the Jesus of history who gave his name to what may be called a cult. 
Dr. Gerhard Kittel of Tuebingen follows with a special study on “The Jesus 


1 Mysterium Christi—Christological Studies by British and German Theologians; 
edited by G. A. K. Bell, D.D., Bishop of Chichester and D. Adolf Deissmann, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. X + 287 
pages. 15 shillings. 
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of History”. The article stresses the fact that when the Word became flesh, 
Jesus put himself under the relativity and the limitations of history. But the 
New Testament was never intended to give us only a history. It gives us the 
Christ of faith and each of these is incomplete without the other. They can- 
not even be thought apart. 

Dr. C. H. Dodd of the University of Manchester stresses chiefly Jesus’ 
relation to the prophets of the Old Testament under the heading of “Jesus as 
Teacher and Prophet”. Along somewhat similar lines Sir Edwin Clement 
Hoskyns, of Cambridge University, shows the vital relation between the Old 
and the New Testaments in his study on Jesus the Messiah. 

From these studies, more or less historical, the book proceeds to the 
creedal statements about Christ. Licentiate Hermann Sasse, Pastor in Berlin, 
discusses the fundamental confession of the church of all times under the 
heading of “Jesus Christ, the Lord”. Dr. John Martin Creed, of Cambridge, 
follows with a paper on “Recent Tendencies in English Christology”. Two 
outstanding tendencies are reviewed. The one is the Platonic represented by 
Dean Inge and other Oxford scholars who make the Logos teaching centering 
in the Incarnation the regulative truth in the understanding of the Christ. 
Over against this tendency there is another which, more in harmony with 
German Christological tendencies, revolves around redemption and centers in 
the Cross. Mackintosh (H. R.), Garvie, Forsyth and Mozley are cited as 
the representatives of this tendency. These hold that “it is to the Cross we 
owe that profound and poignant interest which alone makes it worth while to 
have a Christology.” “A Modern Approach to Christology” is discussed by 
Prof. Nathaniel Micklem of King’s College, Ontario. This study turns away 
from the metaphysical to the ethical and religious through which the presence 
of God in Christ is to become real to men. Dr. John Kenneth Mozley of 
Reading, England, who has already been referred to above, writes along some- 
what similar lines on “Christology and Soteriology”. Following well-known 
systems of Theology, he would have us seek to interpret Christ from his sav- 
ing work rather than along the lines of metaphysical speculation. In very 
close harmony with this standpoint, Prof. D. Paul Althaus, of Erlangen, dis- 
cusses “The Cross of Christ”. On what seems to us a point of real interest, 
though perhaps not so vital, Dr. Althaus turns back from the theology of 
Lutheranism to that of Luther in that the obedience and the suffering of Christ 
are to be regarded as substitutive not in an exclusive but in an inclusive sense. 
Later Lutheran Theology stressed the external, the forensic, and therefore 
the completed, in Justification whereas for Luther, and so for Dr. Althaus, 
Justification was both to pronounce and to make righteous in one. 

Under the heading of “Corpus Christi”, Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson dis- 
cusses the Church, which he understands to be one not only spiritually but 
also bodily in a union which he, in common with those who hold sacramenta- 
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rian views, calls a sacramental union. For these concepts he thinks Paul ‘did 
not go to the mystery religions but to the Old Testament view of the church 
and to the sacraments as appointed by Jesus himself. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that those who lay chief emphasis on the unity of the spirit can 
not follow Dr. Rawlinson in the views he holds as expressed in this study. 

Dr. Heinrich Frick of Marburg under the title of “The Hidden Glory of 
Christ and Its Coming Revelation” speaks in the language of Barthianism as 
he discusses the proposition that Christ’s glory is now hidden so far as we are 
concerned, and that we must look to the future for its revelation. It rightly 
calls attention to the fact—so often overlooked—that eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man the things that God hath 
prepared. There is a hidden Christ as well as a revealed Christ and to this 
truth this, the concluding Christological study, directs attention. 

The last study is by the English editor, Dr. G. K. A. Bell, and is not on 
Christology but on the practical reason that led to the appointment of the 
Commission of Theologians by Lausanne. Pulpit and Professor’s Chair are 
not in close enough relationship. Sometimes they seem to move almost in 
different worlds of thought. Dr. Bell under the heading of “The Church and 
the Theologian”, calls attention to the need of bringing these into cooperation. 
The pastor’s understanding of the Christ is needed by the theologian; the 
theologian’s studies are needed by the pastor. It is only as both bring their 
gifts to an understanding of the Christological and other problems that we may 
hope for their best solution. 

The discussions in this volume are timely and stimulating. They show 
that the Mystery of Christ is still the subject that attracts, challenges and in- 
spires the deepest and most reverent thinking of master minds. The question 
of the ages is still the question that confronts us, What think ye of Christ? 

Joun ABERLY 


THE PROBLEM OF GOD? 


Those of us who may be bothered with that knotty question of the origin 
of evil and its relation with an omnipotent and loving God may do well to read 
this book and reflect upon the suggestions offered as solution to our difficulty. 
The book purports to be a revised apologetic for Christian theism; it furnishes 
fresh and stimulating material for critical thought; it is easy reading and re- 
flects worthily upon the author as a systematic thinker and an experienced 
pedagogue. I shall give an exposition of his general thesis and the arguments 
which play about that thesis; the merits or demerits of the point of view may 
well be left to the reader to judge. 

The general thesis: God is finite. He is limited, however, not by a set 


1. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1930. 193 pages + index. $2.00. 
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of factors extraneous to himself (other than those which he has willingly 
willed) but by a condition within his very personality. 

The author: This is an age of doubt; is this so peculiar? Yes; whereas 
other ages have had their doubts aplenty, no age has seen doubt spread over 
such wide areas, sunk its shafts so deep, directed at things regarded so long 
as fundamental, championed in such vigorous and influential manner, as ours. 
Frank atheism is widespread ; non-theism wider ; the good and old theistic con- 
ception appears to be increasingly abandoned by many of the critical mind. 
Is there no case for theism? Answer: Most assuredly ; not, however, without 
certain revised conceptions. 

It is one of the peculiar features in religious thought that wherever aban- 
donment of the God-concept has occurred, substitutions have appeared. Con- 
temporary doubt has erected its pantheon of substitute-gods before which it 
worships with characteristic religious fervor. This is truly an idolatrous age. 
Behold only such names as: J. B. Watson, Everett Dean Martin, George 
Santayana, Morris Cohen, Clarence Darrow, Harry Elmer Barnes, R. W. Sel- 
lars, the Randalls, Walter Lippmann, Georges Clemenceau, Julian Huxley, 
Hans Vaihinger, Sigmund Freud & Co., Fritz Mauthner, T. Ziehen, Harald 
Hoffding, S. Alexander, E. G. Spaulding, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell,— 
some atheistic, some agnostic, most of whom are idolaters (i. e., have created 
their own ideal images), all non-theistic, tender-hearted but tough-minded 
and fearfully influential. (The list could be extended without much diffi- 
culty. ) 

Whatever semblance of the God-idea has remained among many of the 
intellectually influential has dissipated itself in. two directions: either it has 
been expanded and made so broad (paralleling the expanding horizon sug- 
gested by the sciences) that it has come to mean everything and nothing; or 
else it has been so contracted and made so narrow that it has come to mean 
little or significantly nothing. Sinners of the first class are the pantheists and 
absolutists—revelers in a foggy emptiness. Sinners of the second class are 
the radical finitists—worshipers of lean gods. 

Well, what can the traditional theist say to his contemporaries? If he is 
wise he will not be dogmatic; he will survey the landscape, search out the 
hidden currents of thought as these are being charged with changing notions 
(many of which are here to stay) and re-examine his own position. To con- 
serve theism, he will find, thinks our author, that it will be necessary to con- 
vert theists. Their idea of God will have to undergo change—in the direction 
of both expansion and contraction. Expansion is necessary in the overcom- 
ing of intolerable anthropomorphisms ; contraction is necessary in making God 
real and vital for human flesh and blood. For instance, our inherited notion 
of God as omnipotent, omniscient, immutable, impassible (and such like) 
which gave to him an Aristotelian sense of dignity may satisfy an esthetic, 
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contemplative consciousness, but is too far removed from the world of cir- 
cumstance to be of any vital significance or use to poor, suffering, struggling, 
humanity. To be valuable God must be usable; but to be usable he must be 
capable of entering into human experience with all its attending limitations. 
We may paint him in terms of pure form; but to do so is not helping us in the 
tough tasks of every day; we may think of him in terms of pure experience 
but to do so is to take him out of our own. The former may be more beauti- 
ful; but the latter is more useful. If God is tobe made vital for our contem- 
poraries we may have to picture him less as an object of perfect art and more 
as a rugged but lovable Companion. 

Some kind of limited conception, accordingly, is necessary. What then? 
Consider certain alleged attributes. How about omnipotence? Can God do 
whatever he wills? Answer: No. In the first place, granted that he has 
willed free beings he is limited by them; in the second place, he has his own 
inner difficulties, contrasts, tensions, conflicts (summed up by the author’s 
word “Given’’), which are characteristic of anything that savors of personality. 
This Given is a kind of an inner other than upon which the Divine Will works, 
presenting tasks to be done, meanings to be fulfilled, always stirring the Divine 
Nature on from more to more and never completely satisfied nor overcome. 
His is a dynamic personality, continually willing but limited by what he wills 
and the factors of stress and strain within his own nature. His is not a self- 
determining will alone ; it is caught in the mesh of the Given and, accordingly, 
not all powerful. How about omniscience? Can God know everything? 
Answer: No. To know ahead of time (foreknowledge) implies a disguised 
determinism; the classical distinction between foreordination and foreknowl- 
edge as a solution to a time-honored dilemma no longer holds water ; for, how 
could things be known ahead of time unless there be some kind of causal nexus 
sufficiently binding to make prediction possible? Of course we might say that 
he determines everything; but the consequences are too severe. Why not 
frankly say that God is limited even here; that whereas he may know all pos- 
sible moves he does not know which particular move may obtain? (James’s 
view). How about immutability? Is God unchangeable? Answer: No. 
His very character implies potentiality, and an inner dualism of process by 
reason of the Given; time and change, accordingly, are real with him. How 
about impassibility? Is God incapable of suffering? Answer: No. His 
very character implies frustration, tension, conflict, inherent in the nature of 
the Given. And here we touch directly upon the problem of evil. Does God 
have a perfectly good will? Answer: Yes. To say otherwise is to suggest a 
Devil. But the Yes must be understood to refer only to the Will; the Will, 
itself, it is to be remembered, is chained to the Given. It is this latter element 
in the Divine Nature, acting as a “drag” and presenting difficulties, that ac- 
counts for the dysteologies of nature, the evolutionary struggles and delays, 
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as God expresses himself creatively in the cosmic processes. As the good will 
resolves its own difficulties so will the cosmic difficulties be resolved; but, not 
fully, for there will always be tasks, trials, tensions. Our solace may be had 
in the thought that the good will is sufficiently powerful to bring an eventual 
outcome out of a present chaos; some of us may feel disappointed in not be- 
ing assured that there will be no further chaos; but, then, would not a per- 
fectly perfect situation be boring and intolerable, with nothing to do but to sit 
quiet forever and ever? Is nota life of zest better than a colorless one? So 
Brightman ; and so William James. 

If the reader wonders what in the world the author means by his doctrine 
of the Given he is referred to his own inner self. Will he not there find that 
the very fiber of personality consists of an inner duality: an active working 
upon a passive, a subject acting upon an object, a form shaping a content, a 
very dualism of process? Such, similarly, is the Divine Personality. It is in 
this inherent duality in God that is to be found the solution to many of the 
enigmas of existence and the key to unlock the problem of evil; at least, no 
better solution can be set forth than this, says our author. Of course, the 
price must be paid in terms of a doctrine of the finiteness of God ; but, then, it 
is less costly than other so-called solutions which insist upon the abstract 
attributes of the Aristotelian tradition with all of its serious implications. At 
least the contemporary mind will no longer find a refuge in the Abstract God 
of an impossible Greek metaphysics. 

It is the claim of this book that such a God as here presented is more like 
the Christlike God of the simple Galilean. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
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Das Ende des Idealismus Zeitalter Bismarcks. By D. Wilhelm Litgert, Professor 
der Theologie in Berlin. Gitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1930. xiv + 480 pages. RM 
16 bd. 18. 


This volume brings Liitgert’s work on the history of-the religion of German idealism 
to a close. Its theme is the collapse of the idealistic movement during the last third of 
the nineteenth century, with the consequent religious crisis. 

It would be quite impossible to discuss satisfactorily within the scope of a notice the 
contents of this remarkable wark so searching and thought-provoking and replete with 
interesting details. Panorama-like there is unfolded before us the struggle of idealism 
with Bismarck’s Realpolitik; with the church in the Kulturkampf; with Socialism; in 
the sphere of education where it upheld the preeminence of classical antiquity; with the 
champions of modern realism; with materialistic and positivistic science: meeting every- 
where with defeat; the resulting diffusion of pessimism; the dissolution of idealistic ethics 
as exemplified in the spread of Darwinism, Socialism, the naturalistic revolution in 
literature, Nietzsche; the dislodgment of idealism from theology; the unchurching and 
dechristianization of the people at large. And the author concludes the diagnosis by 
pointing out the way toward the recovery from the crisis. 

The book, documented throughout from original sources, is written in a clear and 
engaging style and must be read through to, the end to be understood in its full bearing. 
Whether then the reader agrees or disagrees, he cannot fail being deeply impressed by the 
penetration, grasp, and knowledge of the author. 

Kart JoseF Grimm 


Adventures in Philosophy and Religion. By James Bissett Pratt. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931. 263 pages. $2.00. ' 


Whenever Professor Pratt of Williams College publishes an opinion you may feel 
sure that he will have something worthwhile to say and say it in a striking way. This 
book is right up to the standard set by his previous important publications on religion, 
psychology and philosophy. 

This volume is written in the form of a Socratic dialogue and has the keenness, 
humor, irony, and insight so characteristic of that original and traditional form of dis- 
course. The first “act”? (subdivided into scenes) consists of a keen critique of recent and 
current anti-dualistic developments in philosophy, with Socrates in conversation with As- 
sistant Professor Pragmatist of Instrumentalistic persuasion, Assistant Professor Neo- 
realist, Mr. English New Realist, Drs. Behaviorist and Idealist, Mr. Try-Everything- 
Once together with Mrs. Sentimentalist. (In important phases of the conversation a 
footnote is inserted to show the sources so that the reader may check the accuracy of the 
views as expounded.) Back and underneath the development of the theme appears the 
author’s own metaphysical theory known as “dualism of process”. 

The second “act” is devoted to a caricature of the inconsistent views of a lay-human- 
ism and of “up-to-date” theologies; in which the revealing characters are: Reverend Ad- 
vanced Humanist, D.D., Reverend Only Truechurch, D.D., a Professor, Mr. Social 
Worker, Mr. Popular Writer, Mr. Waitstill Friend and Mr. John Layman. 

The third is a playful though serious dialogue in which philosophers are talking over 
their several views, “as is certainly quite possible’, from the point of view of the other 
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side of “the great divide”. Two further dialogues deal especially with Buddhism (with 
which the author has an intimate acquaintance), the one “intended as a kind of symbolic 
expression” of his belief in the essential spiritual unity underlying Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. 

The book presents a revealing picture of the undercurrents of contemporary religious 
and philosophical thought. To a full appreciation of its content the reader should have 
a preliminary acquaintance with some of the major issues in philosophical thought; for, 
perhaps, the very best portions of the discussion are to be found “between the lines”. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Kierkegaard-Studien. By Emanuel Hirsch. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1930. 128 pages. 
geh. 4.50 M. 


The name of the author is a guarantee that the readers will be guided in their studies 
by an expert. Emanuel Hirsch is the man who can make Kierkegaard known to wider 
circles than has hitherto been the case. Not only has Hirsch been a Kierkegaard student 
all his life; some years ago he taught himself Danish to be able to cover all the literature 
by and concerning Kierkegaard. Furthermore Hirsch is a poet with a remarkable sense 
for language so that his translations also give the flavor of the author who was one of 
the most famous Danish prose writers. 

The book is in three parts, dealing with the two most important events in his early 
years as a philosophical writer: his conversion and the broken engagement. Although the 
book does not give an introduction to Kierkegaard as an author, it is a very specific study 
criticizing the latest Danish literature about Kierkegaard. It can not be appreciated by a 
reader who has not at least some knowledge of Kierkegaard’s philosophy. 

The most interesting part of the studies are those dealing with Kierkegaard’s con- 
version. Here Hirsch is building entirely upon the diaries, those unique books which 
have never been translated, but wherein we can follow Kierkegaard from day to day. 
And Hirsch shows us what happened to Kierkegaard at his conversion by quoting this 
remark from the diary: “God forms of naught. Wonderful, you will say. Yes, but he 
does what is still more wonderful, he forms saints of sinners.” 

Kat Ep. Jorpt JORGENSEN 


George Fox, Seeker and Friend. By Rufus M. Jones, LL.D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1930. 224 pages. $2.00. 


A professor of philosophy here portrays the life-story of a traveling shoemaker with 
genuine sympathy and insight. The two are truly friends. Each has been called a prac- 
tical mystic; and both are great friends, the one the founder, the other a furtherer of 
Quakerism. 

A specialist in spiritual biographies, Dr. Jones seems to have majored in George Fox: 
In 1903, he published The Autobiography of George Fox; in 1919, for a Series on “Great 
Lives”, he prepared The Story of George Fox especially for young people; and in 1924 
The Life and Message of George Fox came from his pen. The volume under review is 
the first of a Series on “Creative Lives” to be published by Harper and Brothers. The 
author’s avowed purpose is to present the appeal of Fox’s principles to non-Quakers of 
today. To this end, Dr. Jones narrates incidents from Fox’s progressive experience, 
quotes aptly from his sermons and writings and adds his own interpretative comment. He 
has packed much into a small space, and with his usual clear and illuminating style has 

made it an attractive package. Every student of religion, regardless of his personal view 
of the Scriptures or the sacraments, ought to be avatsiy for this helpful handbook from 
followers of “the Inner Light”. 
M. R. HAMSHER 
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The Gospel Minister. By L. M. Zimmerman. Baltimore: Hochschild, Kohn & Co., 1930. 
118 pages. $1.00. 


Specialization has entered the field of pastoral theology. Very few books now pub- 
lished deal with the whole field of the pastor’s work. It is therefore refreshing to read 
and become absorbed in this little volume published by Dr. Zimmerman giving an intensely 
interesting account of a faithful pastor’s select experiences in the work of a shepherd of a 
Christian flock. The book is divided into two parts: “The Prophet” and “The Pastor”. 
But the loving heart of the pastor is reflected in all that is said about prophesying, and 
through all the experiences of the busy pastor runs the vision of the prophetic man of 
God. Here is given the experience of one who walked close to God, and together they 
walked and worked among men. 

These delightfully refreshing reflections, this reassuring record of a good Gospel 
Minister has a telling message for youth considering the ministry as a life work, for the 
candidate in preparation, and for the busy pastor to whom it will bring new visions and 
inspiration. r 

Doctor Zimmerman has rendered the church, the ministry and education a real service 
in publishing this precious glimpse into the rich record of his effective gospel ministry. 
He has succeded in a remarkable way in presenting on the pages of this beautiful account 
of noble living and service his own wholesome personality. Your life, reader, will be 


richer for having read this valuable volume. 
H. D. Hoover 


Things I Know in Religion. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1930. $2.00. 


Twelve of Dr. Newton’s most inspiring sermons on timely topics. They are ad- 
dressed to persons acquainted with contemporary thought and movements. The sermons 
are models in construction and literary masterpieces. They are fluent in language and 
thought. The opening paragraphs of each sermon command attention. The comments are 
profound truths presented in lucid language and attractive form. For the preacher this 
volume’s chief value lies in its indirect teaching on the technique of preaching. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Prophetic Ministry. By Francis J. McConnell. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1930. $2.00. 


These lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation at Yale University are worthy of 
a place in the library of every preacher. It is refreshing to observe that a busy bishop 
dealing with an infinite amount of administrative details in church work, can find time to 
think philosophically upon the truths of the minister’s message and method. 

Much has been written lately upon the priestly office, so that it is peculiarly fitting 
that emphasis should be given to the prophetic office of the ministry. The prophetic 
office is presented thoughtfully in relation to the history of prophecy, mysticism, the state, 
society and other important considerations. The last lecture is on “Jesus and Prophecy”. 

Both in its conception, its reflection of sincere thinking, its exhibit of acquaintance 
with contemporary thought, and in its execution, this series of lectures forms a worthy 
succession to the great and brilliant array of Yale lectures. The volume is dedicated to 


Dean Luther A. Weigle, an honored graduate of Gettysburg Seminary. 
H. D. Hoover 
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Sermon Sketches on the Old Epistle Pericopes. By J. A. Dell. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Lutheran Book Concern. 158 pages. $2.00 


Contains rather full sermon sketches on the Epistles of the church year—one for each 
major festival and Sunday up to the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. The texts are 
indicated merely by their scripture reference. There is no exposition of the text except 
that which comes incidentally in the sermon sketch itself. The general method of ap- 
proach and development is thoroughly time-honored—introduction, theme, divisions, etc. 
A typical example is this: 

Followers of God As Dear Children 
1. How have we become children? 
2. What becomes us as children? 

The content of the sketches is thoroughly orthodox and the whole thought moves 
strictly within the circle of Lutheran theology. There is a beautiful timelessness about 
the volume; it might have been prepared in the sixteenth century as readily as in our own, 
and it will be as valuable in the twenty-fourth century as it is today. 

Pau. J. Hon 


Social Work Year Book, Edited by Fred S. Hall and Mabel B. Ellis. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1930. 600 pages. $4.00. 


This is the first of a series of volumes which will seek to report the organized efforts 
in the United States to deal with social problems. One hundred and ninety-seven au- 
thoritative contributors cooperated in the production of this valuable reference work. 
Five hundred pages are given to topical articles. A classified list of these articles is ar- 
ranged into twelve groups of related topics. The topical articles seem to cover all pos- 
sible kinds of social work done. The information here furnished is priceless to the social 
worker and to the religious worker dealing with organized social work of any sort. The 
second part of the book contains a list of 452 National Agencies: the exact and complete 
name, address of office, executive officer’s name and address; number of members; purpose 
of the organization; activities of the agency during the year 1929; and a list of its pub- 
lications. These agencies again are also grouped under subjects with which they chiefly 
concern themselves. This section includes lists of foundations in social work, crime com- 
missions, state conferences of social workers and schools of social work. The volume is 
indispensable to the library of any one interested in or engaged in social welfare work. 
It will not be replaced by the next volume until 1932. 

H. D. Hoover 


Ten Years of World-Cooperation. Published by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
1930, with a Foreword by Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General. 


The book is a mine of valuable information, interestingly written, though almost 
entirely factual in character. There is little attempt at propaganda, and yet the document 
as a whole, by the simple record it sets down of the League’s achievements, constitutes a 
powerful apology. The introduction, some eighteen pages of the total four hundred and 
sixty-six, sketches the history of the League, explains its organization, and describes its 
present status. In the first chapter instances are given of the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes by the application of the Covenant, some thirty of them in number; among them the 
Greco-Bulgarian dispute of 1925, during the course of which the Council brought about 
an immediate cessation of hostilities by dispatching its own representatives to the field of 
action, and later caused the circumstances of the dispute to be made the subject of further 
inquiry by a body of experts. Both parties accepted the decision. Among other instances 
cited are the Mosul Question, 1924, and the conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay, 1928. 
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The history of these incidents shows “that the machinery has worked, and that the Council, 
while keeping within the limits imposed by the Covenant, has, whenever appealed to, per- 
formed its duty of mediation and conciliation, and in certain cases succeeded in preventing 
war.” 

Chapter II deals with the League’s activities in the effort to organize peace and limit 
and reduce armament. Step by step the story of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance is told 
and its ultimate failure recorded. So with the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, certain ideas being evolved in the process which contributed to 
the Locarno Agreements. In 1927 the Committee on Arbitration and Security was 
formed, and the General Act was passed, an instrument of some flexibility intended to set 
up the procedure for conciliation and judicial or arbitral settlement. Model treaties, 
bilateral and collective, of non-aggression and mutual assistance were drawn up and 
presented to the various governments for approval, and against that background the prob- 
lem of disarmament comes now to be discussed. The ramifications of this problem and 
the difficulties in the way of its solution are fully set forth. Meanwhile the League con- 
tinues to encourage world cooperation and “confidently hopes that the Preparatory Com- 
mission may soon form a preliminary draft convention for the reduction and limitation of 
land, naval and air armaments.’”’ Decisions have been reached however in certain other 
matters incidental to this: to wit, a Convention on the International Trade in Arms—not 
yet ratified fully—and the Prohibition of Chemical Warfare—now in force between 
twenty-six countries, not including the United States. 

In chapters III and IV are given the history and present status of the Court of In- 
ternational Justice, with cases in point, and the progress that has been made in the codifica- 
tion of International Law, especially with regard to the “freedom of navigation and the 
sovereignty of coastal states over a belt of sea round their coasts”, on which unanimous 
agreement was reached in principle. 

The remaining ten chapters deal with Financial and Economic Cooperation, Inter- 
national Transit and Communications, Health, Social and Humanitarian Activities, In- 
tellectual Cooperation, the Mandates System, the Protection of Minorities, the Saar Ter- 
ritory and the Free City of Danzig, the Financial Administration of the Leagué, and the 
Creation of Public Opinion. 

Perhaps there is no better way in which to summarize the whole than to quote the 
Conclusion, page 414: “If it can be justly claimed that the League has stimulated political 
thought about the organization of international life on better foundations, it is a great and 
valuable achievement to its credit. If the League still falls short of its high aims, if per- 
manent peace is not yet finally assured, nevertheless the place which League doctrine and 
principles hold in the political and constitutional structure of the world today is altogether 
more significant than it was ten, or even five years ago. The League, with limited re- 
sources and in restricted conditions, has never ceased to do what lies in its power to 
strengthen public interest in and support of its labours by the use of all legitimate chan- 
nels. The authoritative word of every country lies with its Government, with which alone 
public opinion is directly related. Through its particular Government, public opinion 
brings its League contribution to world progress; it may hinder or help, and the public ’ 
opinion of all the nations in the League shares the responsibility for short-comings and 
the credit for success. The League of Nations is the sum of public opinion.” 

PauL SCHERER 


Universities, American, English, German. By Abraham Flexner. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1930. 361 pages. ; 


Dr. Flexner leaves the reader with but little doubt that a prompt evolution of the work 
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of the university is in order, to determine what really belongs in its program and what 
does not. What is Dr. Flexner’s ideal of a university? 

“Suppose we could smash our existing universities to bits. Suppose we could make 
them conform to our heart’s desire, what sort of institution should we set up? We 
should not form them all alike—English, French, American, German. But whatever 
allowances we might make for natural tradition or temperament, we should see to it some- 
how that in appropriate ways scholars and scientists would be conscious of four major 
concerns: the conservation of knowledge and ideas, the interpretation of knowledge and 
ideas, the search for truth, the training of students who will practice and carry on.” 


Now our author makes it plain at the outset that the university is only one of many 
educational enterprises. It has in the general educational scheme certain functions and 
they, contrary to current educational practice, do not include in his judgment those of 
the graduate and undergraduate schools of journalism, schools of business, domestic 
science or denominational religion taught as vocations, and most likely not education on 
similar terms. Thus he finds in the case of certain major offenders against this ideal— 
Columbia, Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan—that there is little discrimination so far as 
credit for graduation is concerned between language, science, history, philosophy and the 
like on one hand, and such subjects as elementary stenography, practical poultry raising, 
food etiquette and hospitality, principles of laundering, business English, etc., on the other. 
He is thus led to comment that not all the weight of America’s wealth and numbers can 
place such subjects on a par with one another and make it a sound educational procedure 
to jumble them together, for the result can be neither a substantial secondary education 
nor a sound vocational training. We may well understand then why in Dr. Flexner’s 
university, vocational training would find expression only in its highest aspects or the 
professions and would center only in law, in medicine and in the graduate school which 
exists to train students to carry on research. Professions are further qualified by his 
statement that they have their roots in cultural and idealistic soil. Dr. Flexner is not 
the first influential educator who believes that the universities should not train practical 
men, that they can not fill the gap which exists between the student and political and 
social problems which society must fill in some other way. In fact no educational insti- 
tution should be expected to do it, for educated men can be expected and should be ex- 
pected to do some things for themselves. Not all of our educational institutions, however, 
fall under condemnation for the dubious deviations into which the “service” ideal and 
other responses to American psychology have taken some. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Vanderbilt, Amherst, William, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Smith and Wellesley 
at least receive acknowledgment for offering a varied and solid cultural curriculum to 
undergraduate students who may care to be educated. Perhaps one hundred thousand out 
of a million are actually students and most of these, as we have seen, have had a defective 
high school education. Why? They have been taught to study only to amass the num- 
ber of credits required for passing from one division of our educational system to another. 
Here we have out-systematized the systematic Germans, who know not credits but who 
do insist through a rigorous regimen that candidates for admission to the universities 
“know their stuff” before being given the freedom of the latter. 


Very few people have so wide a knowledge of higher education today as has Dr. 
Flexner, or that trenchant gift of writing previously displayed in his report for the 
Carnegie Foundation which resulted in the almost immediate elevation of the standards 
of the medical schools of the country. His sympathies with the scientific experimental 
viewpoint as applied to education, were previously expressed in the part he played in the 
foundation of the Lincoln experimental school at Columbia. Now he has rendered us an 
invaluable service in driving home the realization that: the graduate school is the center 
of the university and not the liberal arts college as some have held. Some will say that 
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in writing this book he had drawn his conclusions first and that he favors essentially the 
German plan of institution. He does argue primarily for intellectuality in the university, 
which is as it should be, and for the view of a trained mind in general, which means 
biologically, superior types of products from our educational institutions. He has given, 
and justifiably so, much upon which our educational statesmen should reflect, for the 
universities are the “hitching post” of our universe. 

N. M. Grier 


The Teaching of Jesus on Human Relations. By John S. Hoyland. Adapted for use in 
America by Mary De Bardeleben. Nashville, Tenn:: Cokesbury Press, 1930. 157 
pages. $0.50. 


The closer the contact between the different races of men, the more menacing become 
the problems of human relationships, because of wider opportunities for friction, jealousy, 
hatred and conflict. “The things which separate’ are religious divisions, political and 
economic factors, culture, color, and fundamental differences in ethical endowment (pp. 
51-56). In the face of these forces, “the recovery of Christ’s realization of God’s Father- 
hood, and its practical outcome in lives which shall be themselves powerful engines of 
reconciliation, is absolutely essential for the solving of our modern interracial problems. 
It constitutes indeed the one and only solution of those problems” (pp. 109-10). The 
example of Christ is set over against the Jewish exclusiveness of his day as the living 
realization of the earlier protest against it by the prophet Jonah (pp. 59-97). His atti- 
tudes and his dealings with the Jewish Nationalists, the Roman Government, the Samari- 
tans, and with members of other races were determined by his conception of God as a 
holy Father (pp. 97-110), and of God’s kingdom as: “an inward and spiritual state of the 
souls of men, of souls possessed with an enthusiasm for God their Father and for men 
their brethren” (p. 110). “Enthusiasm for Humanity” is the Law of the kingdom. This 
carries with it the sovereign obligation and the unremitting endeavor to make God’s will 
and nature operative in the world. The method of doing this is the method of friendship 
as sketched by our Lord in the Beatitudes and practiced by him even to his death on the 
Cross, when he prayed, “Father, forgive them” (pp. 117-57). 

Study groups interested in the problems of human relations will find here an im- 
portant reference book. The picture of racial hatred drawn by the author in his vigorous 
exposition of the book of Jonah will not soon be forgotten; but neither will the Indian 
student’s version of the parable of the Good Samaritan (pp. 44-5) permit the twentieth 
century Christian to say to his first century Jewish neighbor, “Let me cast out the mote 
out of thine eye.” Books like The Teaching of Jesus on Human Relations help first of 
all to remove the beam from one’s own eye—an indispensable training for the spiritual 
surgeon who would restore his brother’s sight. The ideal is high, the goal is far distant, 
and the traveler is glad for this inspiration by the way. 

R. T. Stamm 


Christendom: A Journal of Christian Sociology. Vol. I, No. 1. March 1931. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 80 pages. Quarterly 2s net. 


Here is a new Quarterly! And a most helpful one it promises to be. It has been 
established by the League of the Kingdom of God, a constituent element of the Anglo- 
Catholic Summer School of Sociology. The purpose can best be expressed by quoting 
from the opening editorial: “A religion which consoles us amid surroundings which chal- 
lenge and defy our beliefs, without inspiring us, individually and corporately, to make 
plain our quarrel with those surroundings, is not the religion of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘Thy 
kingdom come—but not here upon this miserable earth; Thy will be done—but not now 
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amongst unworthy men’—these should logically be the prayers of those whose spiritual 
attitude assumes an indifference to the environment amidst which—but not through the 
redemption of which—they are seeking salvation.” 

The contents for March include “The Meaning of Christian Sociology”, by L. S. 
Thornton, C.R.; “The Prospects of Christian Sociology in America”, by V. A. Demant; 
“The Coming of the Leisure State’, by P. E. T. Widdrington; and, in the Book Section, 
“The Spirit of Capitalism’, by Joseph F. Fletcher, A.B., B.D.; “Psychology and God”, 
by the Rev. W. G. Peck; and “Political Dialectic”, by V. A. Demant. There are also 
reviews and comments. The underlying insistence is that the modern divorcement be- 
tween religious faith and social theory be reconciled, not by abandoning or weakening the 
former, but by “the awakening of Churchmen to the lost social traditions of Christendom 
and the recreation of a Christian sociology consonant with the needs of the age.” On 
this basis the League of the Kingdom of God proposes “co-operation with other bodies, 
religious and secular, on occasions when fundamental issues of social righteousness are at 
stake.” If the new journal can show how this is to be done, it should certainly prove 
most welcome to conservative Christians of all denominations, who are fearful that “the 
social Gospel” means giving up an interpretation of the Christian religion which to them 
is essential. 


R. T. Stamm 


The Old Testament in Greek according to the Text of Codex Vaticanus, Supplemented 
from Other Uncial Manuscripts with a Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants 
of the Chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the LXX. Vol. II, The Later His- 
torical Books. By A. E. Brooke, N. McLean and H. St. John Thackeray. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930 (London: Cambridge University Press). 201-390 pages. 
$7.00. 


The monumental work of which this is the sixth volume was the subject of review 
in an article by Prof. C. Theodore Benze in the Lutheran Church Quarterly for October, 
1929, in which the scope and nature of the series were set forth. These six volumes are 
now available: Volume I, The Octateuch, Part I, Genesis, 1906; Part II, Exodus and 
Leviticus, 1909; Part III, Numbers and Deuteronomy; Part IV, Joshua, Judges and Ruth, 
1917; Volume II, Part I, I and II Samuel, 1928; Part II, I and II Kings, 1930. Dr. 
Alan English Brooke and Messrs. Norman McLean and Henry St. J. Thackeray have 
been the editors from the beginning, having undertaken the task in 1905. “The object 
of our work,” they said in their original announcement, “is to present as clearly and fully 
as possible within reasonable limits of space the evidence available for the reconstruction 
of the text or texts of the LXX. At an early stage it was decided that it would be pre- 
mature to attempt to provide a reconstructed or ‘true’ text in this edition, and that the text 
of the Vatican manuscript should be followed wherever extant, its lacunae being supplied 
from the Alexandrian or another uncial manuscript. The text of Dr. Swete’s manual 
edition has, therefore, been reprinted with but few alterations.’ The method followed is, 
the listing of the corrections from the principal manuscripts quoted in the manual edition, 
then the variants found in all the extant uncials and the thirty cursives selected as rep- 
resentative, then the chief versions made from the LXX, the citations in Philo, Josephus 
and the most important of the early Christian writers, together with the hexaplaric mat- 
ter found in the margin of those manuscripts continuously quoted. Five new cursives 
were available for the text of Kings, and a number of Old Latin and Palestinian Aramaic 
versions have been used. Future commentaries on Kings cannot disregard this apparatus. 

H. C. ALLEMAN 
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For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publishers The 
Lutheran Church Quarterly publishes the following list of books received. More ex- 
tended notice will be given later to as many of them as space permits. 


ALLEN, CAROLINE STETSON, Anne Seabury. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 
1930. 151 pages. $1.00. 

BucHHEIMER, L., Things New and Old. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1931. 
225 pages. 

DorRFFLER, ALFRED, The Burden Made Light. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1931. 103 pages. ‘ 

Foster, Grorce B., Friedrich Nietzsche. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 250 pages. 
$2.50. 

Hantz, J. M., Faith and Sight. Columbus, Ohio: The Book Concern, 1931. 283 pages. 

Ricuter, D. Jutrus and ScHLtunx, D. M., Allgemeine Missions-Studien. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1930. 110 pages. 

Rosertson, ARCHIBALD Tuomas, Word Pictures in the New Testament. New York: 
Richard S. Smith, Inc., 1930. 490 pages. $3.50. 

Scott, Ernest F., The Kingdom of God in the New Testament. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931. 197 pages. $1.75. 

Srmon, GortrrieD, Die Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit der ausserchristlichen 
Mystik. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1930. 110 pages. 4 M. 

SrropacH, Pau ZELLER, In the Presence. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publishing 
House, 1931. 157 pages. $1.00. 

Von Wa ter, D. JoHAnnes, Luther und Melanchthon. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1931. 
77 pages. 2.50 M. 

Wuttams, A. Luxyn, “Justin Martyr’. The Dialogue With Trypho. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. 301 pages. $2.50. 

WILKINSON, BENJAMIN G., Our Authorized Bible V indicated. Meehingieg: D. C.: Pub- 
lished by the author, 1930. 258 pages. 

ZeERBE, ALVIN SYLVESTER, The Karl Barth Theology or the New Transcendenean 
Cleveland: Central Publishing House, 1930. 279 pages. $2.25. 


THE TAPROOT OF RELIGION AND ITS 
FRUITAGE 


Professor C. F. Sanders’ new book, The Taproot of 
Religion and Its Fruitage, being published by The Mac- 
millan Company, is just off the press, but not in time for 
review in this number of The Lutheran Church Quarterly. 

The book aims to show that religion is a fact as well 
founded as any in human experience and that its supreme 
function is to bring man to his completion. The data of 
mystic experience are as undeniable as sense perception 
but very much more difficult to organize. Reason is wholly 
an organizing instrument, bringing into system both sen- 
sory and mystical experience to find the truth and meaning 
of each. Science and religion function supplementally and 
it is mischievous to foster the idea that they are in conflict. 
To the man who would do real constructive thinking in re- 
ligion careful discipline in the principles of metaphysics is 
essential. The church is the institutional form in which re- 
ligion carries on, but its institutional life has frequently suf- 
fered much from too close alignment with the spirit of the 
age, thus requiring recurrent revivals or reformations. 
With proper care the church may be kept sufficiently vital to 
avoid the need for these periodic declines. The author 
pleads for the maintenance of a vital church. Civilization 
follows the lead of faith. Knowledge never was and from 
the very nature of the case it never can be the guide of 
civilization. Hence the importance of keeping faith true 
and vital. “If civilization is to get its bearings, and if man 
is to move with steadiness toward his high destiny, religion 
and the faith of religion must be restored to its rightful 
place of universal interpreter of life and master of civiliza- 
tion. The writer sends forth this book with the fond hope 
that it will contribute something to this end” (Preface). 
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